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Birth of the Red Cross 


By GEORGE LAW 


ERY like the origin of a religion was the 
birth of that organization which for more 
than half a century has been succoring 

humanity throughout the world. Indeed, with 

its sensitiveness to distress, its impartial love, 
its unquestioning and unremitting Good 

Samaritanism, the Red Cross is in itself the 

most practical expression of religion, and is 

naturally associated in our minds with the 
tenderest and most reverent of sentiments, as 
expressed in the popular appellation “The 

Mother of the World.” 


The history of progress is that of warfare 
and struggle. These were the blind uncon- 
scious means by which, first, social integration, 
then the rudiments of civilized races, and finally 
the amalgamation of nations, have been 
brought about. As natural forces making for 
the improvement of the human race in the only 
way possible, they have been necessary, and 
must continue so until man can supplant the 
painful and profligate process of nature with 
a milder and more economical one of his own 
devising. | But though mankind has always 
accepted the red pathway courageously, bear- 
ing the standard of civilization forward at 
whatever cost and sacrifice, the human heart 
has been able to acquiesce in so distressful a 
means only through assuming the role of 
mother, and striving in every way within her 
power to mitigate the effects of her children’s 
efforts to destroy one another. 

There are glimmerings of this tendency as 
far back as the ancient civilization of Egypt, 
when physicians were employed by the state to 
attend the soldiers, who were held in high re- 
gard, without charge. 

Then with the siege of Chyrra, on the Gulf 


of Corinth, comes the earliest account of 
medicine, in connection with the benevolent un- 
dertaking of Nebrus, a prominent physician and 
ancestor of Hippocates, the celebrated Father 
of Medicine. Hearing that a pestilence had 
broken out among the besiegers, Nebrus and 
his son, Chryrus, also a physician, fitted out a 
vessel with medical and other supplies at their 
own expense and voyaged to the scene. They 
succeeded in staying the course of the disease. 


The hospital itself began as an institution in 
connection with the military under the Roman 
Empire. The doctors held military rank and 
were greatly esteemed because of the dignity 
and humanity of their profession. Not until 
the tenth century did hospitals for the sick be- 
come separate institutions. 


With the Crusades originated several famous 
nursing orders, military in organization and 
designed for service on the battlefield. Promi- 
nent among these and still enduring are the 
orders of the Knights Hospitallers, of St. John 
of Jerusalem, of Rhodes, and of Malta. Women 
had a conspicuous share in these orders, and it 
was a women’s branch of the Hospitallers that 
founded the Hospital of St. Mary Magdalene, 
with Agnes, a noble Roman matron, at its 
head. 

The men and women of these orders served 
on the battlefields, devoted to the cause of hu- 
manity, and their deeds of tender mercy and 
charity are celebrated in history, religion, ro- 
mance and poetry. The influence of their lives 
and noble actions nourished that spirit which 
was in time to give birth to the Mother of the 
World. It breathed of that love which, in the 
face of need and suffering, knows no partiality. 


Though fighting for the Holy Land, the Hos- 
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pitallers gave care to all the sick and wounded 
that fell into their hands, Christians or Moslems. 
On their armor breastplates or on the shoulder 
of their long mantle they wore the cross, vary- 
ing in shape and color in accordance with the 
order. One was the red cross, originating from 
that on the white shield of Sir Galahad, where 
it had been traced by Joseph of Arimethea 
with his own blood. It is interesting to note, 
in view of the present use of dogs to find the 
wounded, that the Hospitallers kept a fine breed 
of dogs trained to rescue Christians and give 
warning of the approach of the enemy. 


Throughout the annals of history, which in 
the words of Gibbon “is mainly an account of 
the passions, errors and misfortunes of men,” 
the spirit of mercy and tender helpfulness is 
seen vying side by side with those severe in- 
struments of progress, war and struggle. 


The’ red cross not only appeared on the 
shields and mantles of the Knights and Ladies 
Hospitallers. In 1582 Camillus de Lellis, a 
priest, whose sympathies had ‘been quickened 
by personal suffering both in war and in the 
hardly less deadly conditions of a medieval 
hospital, founded a religious order to serve the 
sick, and charged its members to wear a red 
cross upon their breasts to remind them of the 
sufferings of their Lord, and to fill their hearts 
with the strength and encouragement of His 
example. 


During the Thirty Years’ War and the war 
of the Fronde the Sisters of Charity, an order 
founded by St. Vincent de Paul, nursed the 
wounded and cared for the victims of famine 
and pestilence. Again, during the Siege of 
Quebec the tender deeds of the Sisters came 
into prominence with their impartial nursing 
of the French and English alike. One expres- 
sion of their service took the form of knitting 
long stockings to cover the knees of the High- 
landers, which says Parkman, the men accepted 
with gratitude, though at a loss to know 
whether modesty or charity prompted the act. 


Meagre stories appear throughout history of 
the work of patriotic and humane women for 
the sick and wounded of military conflicts. 
During the Crimean War the saving part that 
women may take amid the most terrifying and 
horrible conditions that man is capable of pro- 
ducing for himself, was brought out with an 
emphasis, powerful through sweetness and 
gentleness, in the never-to-be-forgotten acts of 
Florence Nightingale and her band of thirty- 
eight nurses. 


They arrived on the scene in Scutan in 1854 


to find their work laid out for them—four miles 
of it in the form of barracks overflowing with 
human misery of all kinds and _ intensities. 
There were a few surgeons on hand and of 
these Miss Nightingale wrote to a friend: “Two 
of them are brutes and four are angels, for 
this is a work that makes either angels or devils 
of men and women, too.” Of the effect of the 
work upon her and her helpers, their untiring 
deeds of service left ample witness. Human 
beings facing the aftermath of the battlefields, 
wretched beyond all description—such had they 
come forth to find and to succor, and their 
hearts did not fail them. Kinglake called them 
“The Angel Band.” 


Florence Nightingale never permitted the im- 
mense labor of organization to blot out of her 
nature the qualities of the tender, devoted 
nurse. It had been the custom in the barracks 
to leave the sufferers in darkness and alone 
during the entire night. Miss Nightingale im- 
mediately changed this, taking it upon herself 
to dispense cheer and comfort during the long 
lonely hours of darkness. As she _ passed 
through the long wards with her little lamp in 
her hand, ministering to the needs of the suffer- 
ing men. they kissed her shadow as it fell across 
their pillows. Truly the spirit of that love 
which is superior to hate, and impartial in its 
tender ministrations to human affliction, was 
ready for quickening into world-wide conscious- 
ness and influence. 


Certain great souls, infrequent in_ history, 
have, by some peculiarity of temperament, 
found themselves possessed of divine discon- 
tent. Suffering fosters a similar spirit in many; 
but these rare souls have been the repository, 
as it were, of the sufferings of the world. Such 
were Buddha, Jesus, and Francis of Assisi. 
Such a one was Henri Dunant, from whom 
came the inspiration of the International So- 
ciety of the Red Cross. 


As a child Dunant took peculiar interest in 
matters of benevolence. He was deeply stir- 
red by stories of Elizabeth Fry’s labor reforms 
and of the tender deeds of Florence Nightin- 
gale and her Angel Band. In 1859 during the 
Franco-Prussian war, the young Swiss, travel- 
ing as a tourist, but burning with zeal to aid 
the wounded witnessed one of the most terrible 
battles of history—Solferino—in which 40,000 
were left upon the field, dead or wounded. In 
his “Souvenir de Solferino,” after picturing the 
battles as only a man can who has liv 
through the horrors of such an experience, he 
says: “As the shadows of the night begin to 
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fall the tumult of the battle dies away. The 
silent darkness is broken by the groans and 
cries for help of the wounded men.” Most 
of the wounded were carried to Castiglione. 
There churches, barracks, convents, and private 
homes were filled, and many more still lay upon 
the stone pavements. The agonizing cries of 
French, Austrians, Slavs, Italians and Arabs, 
rent the air in many languages. 

Dunant gathered together a number of good 
women of the city into a volunteer corps, whose 
tireless if unskilled services brought some relief. 
Noting that he made no distinction of nation- 
ality, they followed his example, giving the 
same kind care to all, and went from one to 
another repeating with compassion—" Tutti fra- 
telli”"—“‘All are brothers.” Then Dunant 
wrote: “Would it not be possible to found 
and organize in all civilized countries perma- 
nent societies of volunteers, which in time of 
war would render succor to the wounded with- 
out distinction of nationality >” 

His question was answered by the Treaty of 
Geneva. In the autumn of 1864 there was 
held at Geneva, Switzerland, an international 
convention. A permanent international com- 
mittee with headquarters in that city was 
formed and the fundamental plan of the relief 
societies adopted. One object sought by the 
International Committee was the co-operation 
of some of the important states of Europe in 
a treaty which should recognize the neutrality 
of hospitals. Another was the adoption of a 
uniform or badge. The signatures of ten other 
governments were procured at that time. The 
Treaty was later ratified by forty-four nations, 
including the United States. A permanent so- 
ciety was created in this country, and in 1905 
the American Red Cross Society was reincor- 
porated by act of Congress. 


A red cross on a white ground was adopted 
as the flag and badge of the National Aid 
Societies. In war the Red Cross flag must be 
accompanied by the flag of the country using 
it. Individuals wear armlets. The direct ob- 
ject with which the Red Cross Societies were 
established was to secure neutral rights and 
protection for wounded soldiers, irrespective of 
nationality, and the safety of all places and 
persons devoted to their care. | 

To American Red Cross workers always 
come the vision and inspiration of Clara Barton, 
ministering tenderly to the wounded and dying 
on the sad battlefields of the Civil War. By 
her efforts the American Red Cross Society 
was founded in 1881, and she was its president 
until 1904. It was her suggestion that led to 
a change of the rules of the Red Cross Society 
permitting relief in other calamities than that 
of war. 

There is a love, the highest and noblest form 
of love, which means service—the losing of 
self in the service of others; clinging to noth- 
ing, but giving up everything; making every 
gift always of pure love; inward sacrifice; ever 
renewed patience. 

Such is the love that has grown apace in the 
heart of humanity, bearing with necessity, but 
mitigating and modifying the effects of its more 
severe aspects. The influence of this love has 
spread and widened until now throughout the 
world, on the battlefields, in the hospitals; to 
the scenes of disaster and catastrophe; in the 
presence of famine and pestilence; to the 
people of every nation wherever afflicted or 
distressed, comes One who draws her strength 
from the inexhaustible All, to save, to nurse 
back to health, to gladden and to cherish— 
the tender, merciful, all-enduring Mother of 


the World. 


gold 


“The sweet calm sunshine of November, now 
Warms the low spots; upon its grassy mould 

The purple oak leaf falls; the birchen bough 
Drops its bright spoil like arrow-heads of 


—William Cullen Bryant. 
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Winter Butterflies in (California 


By MARY D. BARBER 
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LY, Monarch butterflies, winter is nigh, ‘ 

Fly! for the flowers of summer shall die. ti 

Frost-fairies dance on the mountains tonight h 

Treading on carpets of crystalline white. h 

Linger not longer where cataracts roar, h 

Fly on swift wings to the balmy seashore; n 

Follow the path of the westering sun, b 

Rest not, bright wings, till your journey is done. a 

All in the haven where each one would be, 

Clinging like leaves to a sheltering tree, p 

Rocked in green cradles when south winds blow f 

free, I 

Lulled to sweet sleep by the song of the sea; — ‘i 

Dream, pretty butterflies, dream in the dew, f 

Dream of wild lilac and violets blue, 

Honey-filled hyacinths blooming for you; — y 

Dream it is springtime;—your dream. shall 

come true. 

Waken, brown butterflies! Blue-birds have I 

come! v 

In the pink currant-blooms, humming-birds 0 

hum! 
Wake! Tho’ the year is but seven weeks old, 

Iris and poppy their petals unfold A 

Out on the mesa, where meadow-larks sing ‘ 

“Sweet California! Winter is Spring!” ‘ 


r 


E were a very happy family; | don’t be- 


| lieve that there was a quail, anywhere 
| along the beach, or among the hills that 
| yose irregularly along the shore, handsomer or 
: more devoted to his family than our father 
was; our mother, too, although less noticeable 
than her mate in appearance, was always attired 


very neatly and tastefully, and spent almost 
all of her time in attending to the wants and in 
looking after the training of those who were 


inexperienced and comparatively helpless. 


| We were all great talkers, and compared 

notes as to everything we found and concern- 
| ing any moves we desired to make; in this 
manner those of us who were younger learned 


many things about out prospective future. I 
was always very curious and, reasoning from 
what | was told or from what I| saw, I sometimes 
came to different conclusions than my parents 
seemed to do. This was particularly the case 
with my mother, for I had respect that 
amounted almost to reverence for my father; 
he was conscious of this attitude of mine and, 
as | was the eldest of my brothers, he some- 
times confided in me, treating me as if | were 
his equal in intelligence. Once when we two 
happened to be a little apart from the others 
he said to me: “Your little brown-clad 
mother is very high strung and temperamental 
by nature, and the position she has occupied 
among us has accentuated her natural pecu- 
liarities. I want you always to remember that 
it would be your duty in case anything unex- 
pected should happen to me,” (I was frightened, 
for it seemed to me that there was a far-away 
look in his bright eyes then), “to treat your 
mother with the greatest consideration and un- 
failing affection, even if at times she should 
speak sharply to you, or seem to disagree with 
you in some of your views.” | 


a" had occasion to recall this remark many 
times thereafter, for I was soon obliged to put 
into practice the precepts he had taught me, 
without receiving his praise, or running the risk 
of his censure regarding my independent ac- 
tions, 


Calamities often befall those who are, as it 
seems, least prepared to meet them, and yet, 
when emergencies arise, they are almost always 
acted upon by some effective force, that some- 


The Bed- Time Tree 


By BELLE WILLEY GUE 


times seems to have been brought into exist- 
ence for that especial purpose. 


I am convinced that there never was a more 
contented and tranquil group of little birds than 
we were, on the morning that my father, in the 
full enjoyment of health and happiness, was 
suddenly taken away from us. My mother, with 
my several brothers, sisters and myself, was 
quietly feeding in a little cpen glade surrounded 
by the -ushes that grew so plentifully upon the 
hillside. She had just found something that 
she wished the rest of us to enjoy with her, 
and was scratching diligently to uncover as 


much of it as possible for her hungry brood; 
her voice had a low, cooing sound, mingled with 
its staccato tones, as she called us to come to 
her at once. It is possible that my father, 
sharing lovingly cur innocent glee, may have 
relaxed his vigilance for an instant. He had 
been on guard since dawn on the top of the 
tallest twig he could find, not too far away from 
the small family, over the safety of which he 
was watching; it may have been that he looked 
toward us, so that he did nct see the danger 
that threatened. I was lagging behind the rest, 
going where my mother was waiting for us, 
thinking what a wonderful protector and careful 
provider my father was, when | was startled by 
a sharp, and yet, a whistling sound. Instinc- 
tively | ducked down under the nearest cover 
and peered out, looking toward my father, and 
intending, as I always did, to follow his direc- 
tion implicitly. 


I shall never forget the horrible sight that 
met my gaze. My father must have fainted, 
for he seemed: to be unconscious and had lost 
control of himself entirely. He had left his 
post without giving us warning, something I 
had never known him to do before, unless he 
almost instantly appeared among us. At first 
I did not see him at all, but while I stared, 
spellbound, in the direction of the twig upon 
which he had only a very few seconds before, 
been proudly perched, a man came crashing 
through the underbrush, and, stooping down, 
picked up all that was left of the head of our 
family. I saw my father, limp and unresisting, 
held up in the air, the beautiful and distin- 
guishing feather that he always wore on the 
ton of his head hanging pitifully down; then 
his bedy was stuffed carelessly into the capa- 
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cious pocket of a dust-colored coat that the 
man was wearing. 


I knew then that from that time on I would 
be, in many ways, responsible for the well-being 
of those who would be, to a great extent, de- 
pendent upon me. Hurrying to my mother, | 
immediately, without making any explanation 
to her, took charge of the retreat that seemed 
to me to be necessary in order to secure her 
safety as well as that of my brothers and 
sisters. She knew from my appearance that I 
had some good reason for my actions, and did 
not, at the moment, question my authority; 
but, in low and anxious tones, kept saying to 
the others: 


“Quick! Quick! Go on! 
on! Look out! Quick!” 


I took my position at the head of the line 
of little brown birds and led them away from 
the scene of the tragedy which I had just wit- 
nessed, while my mother, according to her usual 
custom, brought up the rear, keeping a constant 
lookout for stragglers and bringing them back 
into regular formation. for we almost invariably 
march in single file. She was well aware, how- 
ever, that this was an occasion for the exercise 
of cunning as well as haste, and she kept her 
trim little form very near to the ground as 
she ran, and whispered, rather than called: 


“Come back here! Come back here! Look 


out! Come back here!” 


When we had reached a place that seemed 
to me to be safe, I ha'ted and waited for my 
mother to come up. Then, as considerately as 
I could, I informed her what had befallen us. 
I suppose I made her understand my great sor- 
row and sense of bewildering bereavement, for, 
although she trembled and threw herself down 
upon the ground in an abandonment of grief, 
yet she looked at me with grave commiseration, 
perhaps on account of my youth and the fact 
that I had, so recently, been under her care 
and tution, for she bravely said: 

“Don’t give up! Don’t give up! 
up!” 

This epigrammatic sentence had been a fa- 
vorite expression of a part of my father’s phil- 
osophy of life; and I knew that she was trying 
to be as courageous as he had always been, 
while at the same time she was appealing to my 
primitive strength and ability to adjust the un- 
toward conditions in which we found ourselves. 
I rose to the occasion as well as I could, and, 
looking back upon the strain of the strenuous 
hours and days that immediately followed it, 


Look out! Go 


Don’t give 


I think I did pretty well, considering my small 
amount of experience. 


From that sad time I filled my father’s place, 
so far as I was able to do so, with regard to 
my brothers and sisters, and denied myself 
many pastimes and pleasures in order to look 
after their needs. Many times, when I was act- 
ing as sentinel, I longed unutterably to leave my 
post and join the rest of the family as they 
scuttled back and forth among the bushes, 
finding, from time to time, delectable dainties; 
teaching each other little tricks, and playing at 
being grown up and responsible, instead of 
actually trying to take a place that was meant 
for an older being to fill. While my father had 
been with us my mother had occasionally re- 
lieved him, and stood guard while he refreshed 
himself. So, after I took charge of our little 
band, she sometimes called to me to come and 
rest, while I occupied the position of sentinel. 
I must confess that I was often very glad to 
hear this call, but I will give myself credit for 
never having urged my mother to take my 
place, although often my legs fairly ached to 
stretch themselves and be active, and my young 
voice ofttimes broke, it was so tired, when | 
would cry out, as Icudly as | could: 

“All well! Don’t fear! All well!” 

Watching everything that came and went, 
upon the hillside and within the canyon, I soon 
learned to observe closely what I had only 
glanced at during the time that my father 
shielded us from all harm; standing out in 
front, as it were, I tried to devise various ways 
and means for the continued security of those 
who had become dependent upon me for safety 
and happiness. 

As time wore on, my mother became more 
and more accustomed to our changed manner of 
life, for I never forgot what my father had 
told me with regard to my treatment of her, 
and even when she argued with me, as she very 
often did, concerning something of which my 
own judgment heartily approved, I maintained 
an even and affectionate tone of voice when | 
answered her. : 

When I was almost fully matured, and re- 
sembled, so I fondly hoped, my father very 
much, a creature came into our neighborhood 
that was the cause of great anxiety and trept- 
dation, not only to my own immediate family, 
but to other groups of quail. He was very 
large and strong, and went bounding over the 
tops of the shrubs that seemed so tall to me. 
With his nose to the ground, he would follow 
any trail, no matter how indeterminate it might 
be, with ease and manifest delight, crowding 
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through places that did not seem half large 
enough for his big body to get into; sometimes 
this creature came into the open, accompanied 
by a man, and then he seemed to be very cir- 
cumspect in all of his movements, and, as it 
seemed to me from what glimpses | dared to 
catch of the performance, obeyed commands 
that the man gave utterance to. At these times 


_ we all kept away from both the man and the 


as large as my whole person. I laid myself 
down in one of his footprints once, and I only 
had to kick around a little bit to make myself 
a comfortable bed there. During the daytime, 
those on guard over the various flocks of quail 
could feel reasonably safe from the onslaughts 
of the enemy they all stood in awe of, but, mus- 
ing upon possibilities one day, watching him 
tearing around in the canyon below where we 


~ 


“While I occupied the position of sentinel” 


dog, for, at least in our fannly, we had had 
an example of the consequences of allowing 
Ruthless Hunter to get too near us. But very 
often the creature we all dreaded wandered at 
will and sent dashing around so rapidly that it 
would have been hard to keep track of him if 
it had not been that his color was white. For 
this reason even a little part of him was visible 
at some distance; if his tail waved it often 
showed above the bushes, and one of his enor- 
mous feet, as it planted itself in the soft dirt, 
looked to me, from my post of observation, 


were stationed, | began to imagine what would 
happen in case he should make an excursion 
into our territory at night. 

Soon after this circumstance | discovered 
what seemed to me to be just the place for our 
little covey to sleep. I had often admired the 
noble tree, with its thick, dark green foliage, 
but had never been allowed to try to get up 
into it, as my mother insisted that it had always 
been the custom of her people to remain upon 
the earth, or, temporarily, to occupy low shrub- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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By ARTHUR LAWRENCE BOLTON 


Autumn comes 

With falling leaves, 

The golden hills 

Where lingering sunset 
And the stealing night 
Blend in mystery; 
Winding canons 

With their brooding oaks 
Swung in between 

The yellow fields, 

And over all 

The odor 

Of rain-touched leaves, 
The mottled, tinted sky, 
The softly droning insects, 
The hush, 
The stillness, 
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Te ‘Deums 


Let not the smoke of incense blind your-eyes; 
Think not Te Deums are the all in all, 
For they are only steps by which we rise 
To service, and without which we would fall. 


—Eugene Ammon. 
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Alaska’s Great Future 


By FRED LOCKLEY 


COTT C. BONE is Governor of Alaska. 
Public opinion to the contrary not- 

withstanding, he is not the author of the 
“Bone Dry Law,” though as Governor of 
Alaska he is doing his best to enforce it. 


A good many years ago when he was a cub 
reporter he learned to deliver the goods, and 
when he was sent out on an assignment he 
came back with a story. He is going to deliver 
the goods in Alaska. 

Governor Bone for many years was editor 
of the Washington Post. Under his able man- 
agement as editor of the Post-Intelligencer of 
Seattle, it gained wide prestige. 

The Portland-Alaska Club, composed of old- 


thirty-eight bureaus, which is thirty-seven too 
many. It is going to be my endeavor to see 
that Alaska is not governed at long range. 


Alaska is a treasure house of riches and I am 
going to use my best endeavor to see that the 
country is opened for development. Today 
the Government at Washington is interested in 
Alaska. President Harding wants to see 
Alaska developed. The lure of Alaska is a 
very real thing. No one can visit that land of 
beauty, mystery and charm without wanting to 
return. The Government has spent fifty-six 
million dollars in the building of a railroad to 
help in the development of that great empire, 
and | hope to be able to do my part in secur- 
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Fall Round-Up of Reindeer at Kotzebue, Alaska 


time sour-doughs in Portland, gave Governor 
Bone a reception on the occasion of his visit 
to Oregon. Among the speakers were Ben W. 
Olcott, Governor of Oregon; George L. Baker, 
Mayor of Portland: Edgar B. Piper, editor of 
the Oregonian, and Fred Lockley, a former resi- 
dent of Nome, Alaska, but for many years past 
a member of the editorial staff of the Oregon 
Journal. 


Governor Bone in responding to the address 
of welcome, said: “Alaska is governed by 


ing proper justice for Alaska Territory.” 

We have a newspaper man in the President's 
chair and we have a newspaper man in the 
gubernatorial chair at Juneau, the capital of 
Alaska Territory. 


Alaska has been the stepchild of Uncle Sam 
too long. It is time it was admitted to the fam- 
ily of states as a full fledged sister. 

One gets some idea of the vast extent of 
the country over which Governor Scott C. 
Bone has charge, when it is realized that Alaska 
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has a greater area than the combined area 
of England, Scotland, Ireland, Norway, Sweden 
and Finland. It is twelve times as large as 
the State of New York. Easterners think of 
Alaska as a land of perpetual ice and snow, yet 
they raise strawberries, cabbage and turnips 
there which are shipped to the Seattle market. 
It has more farming and grazing land than is 


is to be found in the State of Oregon. 
Secretary Seward paid $7,200,000 for the 

Territory of Alaska. We have already received 

on the investment more than $500,000,000, 


which is certainly good interest. 
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horned sheep, mountain goats and deer. The 
hunter and trapper can find vast stretches in 
the interior where the foot of man has never 
yet trod, and where he can make rich catches 
of marten, ermine, mink and fox. Polar bear, 
seal and sea otter, all are to be found here. 


Government reports show that more than one 
hundred million acres of timber are to be found 
in Alaska, the principal woods being Sitka 
spiuce, Alaska cedar, hemlock, birch and pop- 
lar. The day will come when we will have in 
Alaska huge paper and pulp mills to help re- 
duce the cost of white paper. 


Salmon, cod, whales, halibut, herring—all 


Fairbanks is 1500 miles north of New York 
City, yet its climate is no more severe than 
that of New York. The temperatures of Sitka 
and San Francisco register about the same. 

Governor Bone is right when he speaks of 
Alaska as the treasure house of the Union. It 
has vast deposits of coal, copper, tin, platinum, 
marble and gypsum. Its oil fields have not yet 
been touched. It has vast coal fields easily 
accessible. Here sportsmen find a happy hunt- 
ing ground, with moose, caribou, bear, big 


Walrus Hunters 


bring a large yearly revenue to the fishermen 
of Alaska. 

One asset of Alaska that can never be de- 
pleted is its wonderful scenic resources. The 
Inland Passage to Alaska is as beautiful as the 
Inland Sea of Japan. Alaska’s snow-clad moun- 
tain peaks, her glaciers, waterfalls, forested 
mountain slopes and her vast stretches of 
tundra on which thousands of reindeer roam will 
prove an ever-increasing attraction to tourists. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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November 


By NINA MAY 


November days are drear and grey, 
And Winter’s in the air, 

October with her gorgeous tints, 
Has fled the meadows fair; 

Has fled the meadows fair, although, 
Rare beauties still remain, 

And jewel blades and leafless boughs, 
With beads of silvery rain. 


The flying clouds come drifting low, 
Like sails on misty seas, 
And drown the turquois of the skies, 
Still glowing save for these; : 
Still glowing -save for these, but lo! 
The winds have stript the trees, 
And not a single flower is left, 


All flown are birds and bees. 


November days are drear and grey, 
Chill is the altered air, | 
But warm and bright the hearth fires burn, 
And lights gleam everywhere; 
And lights gleam everywhere, as falls | 
The night when wild winds roam, 
No echo of their madness mars, 
The cheer and warmth of home. 


November in California 
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Vigil a la Mode 


By CHARLES E. JESTINGS 


T was only three nights before commence- 
ment, and the students, with “Happy” 

Alfred Reed as leader had made things 
howl at Stanford. They serenaded unpopular 
members of the faculty in terms anything but 
flattering. They built a large bonfire on the 
campus and indulged in the “shimmy,” “camel- 
walk,” and other forbidden dances. 


In the midst of the uproar came the cry of 
“Faculty! Faculty!” followed by an instant 
hush. Students scattered in all directions,— 
Reed as fast as any—faster, indeed, when he 
found himself closely pursued by one of the 
younger and more active of the professors, who 
quite caught the spirit of the chase. “Happy” 
found it impossible to shake him off. Was the 
valedictorian of the graduating class to be thus 
caught ignominously ? 

By now he was running through the streets 
some distance from the university, when an 
open basement window to a residence gave him 
an inspiration. He sped past it; then, doubling 
back cleverly on his trailer, sprang through it 
and laughed to hear the latter’s footsteps grow 
fainter in hot pursuit up the street. 


Upstairs Grace Kingsley was brushing out 
her beautifully brown hair preparatory to re- 
tiring. On her daintily arranged toilet-table, 
looking oddly out of place, lay Brother Bert's 
revolver. A great many jokes had originated 
from that weapon. Her father and brother had 
solemnly installed Grace as man of the house 
during their absence, Bert having reminded her 
of the exploits of brave Mrs. Carlisle and plucky 
Miss Starling, as recorded by the morning 
“Gazette.” The first of these ladies had, alone 
and unarmed, held a burglar captive until the 
police arrived. The second had put to rout 
two desperate villains who had accosted her on 
the street with the introduction: “Your money 
or your life!” 

So Grace had demanded Bert’s gun, declar- 
ing that she only longed for a chance to emulate 
their heroism, and Bert had promised to watch 
the papers for a similar mention of daring Miss 
Kingsley. She smiled when her eyes fell on 
the pistol, for no opportunity for glory had as 
yet come to her, and Bert would be home 
tomorrow. 

Just then her mother came into the room, 
fancying, as she had fancied every night since 
the departure of the men folk, that she “heard 
a noise, and would dear "Grace, who was so 
fearless, mind going downstairs to investigate >” 


Slipping her little bare feet into slippers, 
Grace threw on a wrapper and sallied forth, 
gun in hand. 


Recalling that the dining room window had 
not been closed, the young girl made her noise- 
less way thither at once. Through it the moon 
shone, and she saw by its dim light a tall young 
man, roughly dressed. 


Ill luck! Alfred, usually immaculate in his 
attire, had that night donned his poorest array. 
His hair was disordered, his clothes grimed 
with dust and soot, from which not even his 
face had escaped, was coolly examining the 
family silver. Shades of Mrs. Carlisle and 
Miss Starling—inspire her! 

“Drop that, or I fire!” 

Alfred turned with a start. What he saw 


was a pretty girl in a negligé, whose face and 
hands shook as she uttered this doughty 
threat, and in whose face a certain timid de- 
termination, a look of one frightened at her 
own daring, appealed to his sense of humor. 
But it would never do to laugh at her. Besides, 
that revolver in her uncertain, unfamiliar Hand, 
was no joke. So he said with due humility: 


‘I surrender! But for heaven’s sake put up 
that pistol! You are as likely to shoot your- 
self as me.” 


“Not at all,” evidently irritated, “I am per- 
fectly acquainted with fire arms.” 


Need it be said that this was a deliberate 
fib, uttered with the intent of striking terror to 
the very heart of the robber? 


For the same purpose Grace continued to 
level the pistol and eye him with much outward 
severity and not a few inward tremors, think- 
ing withal that the house-breaker is not the 
bold desperado that he is painted. Still, keep- 
ing vigil over one is weary work. Alfred rapid- 
ly determined to see the adventure through. 
Time enough to escape should she call for help 
or should any fresh complications arise. He 
hoped she was not going to keep him standing 
all night. Presently he ventured to suggest 
that she could mount guard over him quite as 
well seated. 

Grace assented gladly. Her burglar was 
quite a model, she thought. And why should 
she encumber herself longer with that unneces- 
sary pistol, of which, she acknowledged to her- 
self, she was much more afraid than was her 
prisoner! 

Accordingly she carefully laid it down with- 
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in reach. Then, with what seemed to Alfred 
a most amazing underrating of his strength, 
she announced her intention of holding him 
until help should arrive. 

To him the situation was not without its 
charm. It does not often happen that a pretty 
girl will insist on sitting next us and holding 
our hands—and that she was pretty, exceeding- 
ly pretty, “Happy” managed to satisfy himself 
in spite of the uncertain light. 

Once or twice he addressed a remark to his 
fair captor, but she discouraged all attempts 
at conversation. 

And so they sat in silence, and the cold 
gray light of dawn crept into the room. Even 
this did not cause Grace to change her position. 
Looking cautiously at her the young man dis- 
covered that his stern guardian was asleep! 

How long and dark were the lashes resting 

on the fair cheek, he thought, gazing down at 
the sweet, peaceful face framed in its wealth 
of nut-brown hair. Surely none of the young 
lady’s best finery could set off her beauty as did 
that old blue wrapper. “Happy” was strongly 
tempted, in his character of robber, to steal a 
kiss, but there was a certain odd chivalry in 
his composition that kept him from taking ad- 
vantage of her unconscious state. He with- 
drew his hands from hers without awakening 
her—such cold, little, soft hands! And no 
wonder—the chill breath of early morning 
made him shiver, warmly clothed though he 
was. 
He might as well make her comfortable be- 
fore he went. He groped his way into the 
hall and returned with a heavy shaw! and an 
overcoat. These he wrapped around her as 
well as he could, then left through the still 
open window which he carefully drew down 
behind him. 

If Miss Kingsley was not the belle at the 
commencement exercises of the university, it 
was because there were no belles. But, in the 
language of many present, she “received a very 
great deal of attention.” And how she did 
enjoy the position she occupied. 

With the evening about half gone, brother 
Bert introduced his friend, Mr. Reed. 

Grace’s large eyes grew larger 
astonishment! 

Mr. Reed composedly requested the pleasure 
of a dance and, before she could collect her- 
self sufficiently to refuse, his arm encircled 
her and they were gliding over the polished 
floor in perfect time and measure. 

“You have my step exactly,” said Miss 
Kingsley, when the music ceased. 


with 


“Have I? Then it must be by direct inspira- 
tion, for I never was known to keep time with 
anyone before.” 

Now did ever man waltz to perfection with- 
out knowing it? Grace looked at him a little 
contemptuously. Her thought did him injus- 
tice. “Happy” was not affecting modesty, only 
making talk to keep off the question he 
expected. 

“May I take you into the library? There is 
an anxious-looking youth I should like to avoid. 
I suspect that I have stolen his dance.” 

This was just the opening she was waiting 
for, and she quickly seized it. 

“If you have, you are only pursuing your 
profession as a robber,” said Miss Kingsley. 
“What were you doing that night in my dining 
room >?” 

Then it all came out, and Alfred Reed, 
seated in an alcove of the great university 
library, satisfactorily cleared himself of all 
suspicion of being a house-breaker. 

“How frightened you were when the pistol 
and I appeared on the scene!” said the young 
lady, malicicusly. 

“I was not!”—indignantly. 

“You turned very pale.” 

“Then we must have been a well-matched 
pair for courage. The pistol shook so in your 
hand that I was afraid it would go off accident- 
ly. That was the worst feature of the case, 
for I do not believe that you would have been 
blood-thirsty enough to shoot me.” 

“T am sure I would not. I was immensely 
— to wake up and find my captive had 

ed. 


“What did you do then>” 

“Inventoried the silverware and went to 
bed.” 

“The silverware was all right. There was 
but one thing stolen that night.” 

“Mercy! What was that?” 

“Only the robber’s heart”—sentimentally. 

Grace looked at him and began to laugh— 
such a delicious little laugh it was. Then she 
said: 

“You might advertise for it as people do 
for stolen articles. And you might say, ‘Of 
no value to anyone but the owner.’ ” 

“Thank you, but I am not so sure that I want 
it returned,” said “Happy” also laughing, 
but letting his eyes rest upon her face until 
the warm color surged up beneath the gaze. 

Grace was a little glad as well as a 2 
deal sorry that her ill-used partner at this 
moment appeared in the doorway. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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asked, he, knowing the land where he 
dwelt and the people thereof, would 


; Hie the factor at Post MacKinzie been 


have said, and he would have spoken the truth, 


that there were no better friends in all the 
Northland than were Pierre DuNort and Nardol 
Stevens, who had found each other two years 
before, the former being at the point of death. 
Stevens had nursed the slighter man back to 
health, and together then they had built their 
winter cabins and trapped. So it had been for 
two years, and better friends than they could 
not be found in the area of snow. 

But this was before the days of the winter 
of famine, which came to the North with the 
relentlessness of fury of storm over the land. 


By mid-December the game had disappeared 
from the ccuntry, and the desolation of the 
North was over all the land; it was early in 
that month that the storehouses of Post Mac- 
Kinzie were consumed by fire, a fire which 
came in the night and was gone again, leav- 
ing the white death to follow in its trail. So 
it was that, when Nardol Stevens appeared at 
the post on the day before Christmas, having 
come from his camp ninety miles to the North- 
eastward, and brought with him as a present, 
a load of caribou meat on the dog sleds, that 
he was received with rejoicing. And when he 
declared that, by hunting steadily, he and 
Pierre could furnish such a load of meat, once 
every two weeks if it were necessary, that the 
contract was speedily signed, and Stevens 
turned back again, while the factor calculated 
that, with the meat, were the loads as regular 
as promised, and what his own hunters might 
find, the winter would pass by without actual 
starvation for the dependents of the fort. 

Pierre DuNort listened to the tale of his 
friend on his return, and then together the next 
day they went the long journey over the trap 
lines, springing each trap in turn, and on the 
day following they hunted. For six days, so 
close was the grip of the winter of death, were 
they compelled to hunt, far to the Northward 
of their camp, before game was sighted, and 
then, with his load of meat which meant life 
to the people of Post MacKinzie, Pierre started, 
while Stevens returned to the hunt. 

During the two weeks following came the 
snows to a depth which had never before been 
seen in that country, with the storms raging 
incessantly, and when, on the twelfth day, 
Pierre returned, Stevens had but gained the 


At Trail’s End 


By ARCHIE JOSCELYN 


camp with another load of meat, and he told 
a tale of weary days of following upon the 
trail of game, to find two of a herd of three 
caribou slaughtered by wolves and the third at 
bay; while Pierre, in his turn, with eyes alight, 
told of his journey as a hardship to be borne 
and passed quickly over, but more did he speak 
of the joys of seeing his fellow-men at the 
Post MacKinzie, and especially, with a new 
hushed reverence in his voice, did he speak 
of a woman, and of the light her presence 
had lent to the fort. 

So on the next day Pierre again followed 
the trails, and Stevens made his journey to the 
post, returning after many days with face 
parched and burnt by the cold of storm; and 
Pierre, who awaited him with meat, told of the 
weary days of the hunt, of the famine of game 
in the land, and how finally, on the point of 
despair, he had seen the film of steam rising 
from a narrow hole woven through the snow- 
drifts, and of how, digging down through it, 
and crawling into the darkened cave below, he 
had found and slain a bear that slept. So 
again on the day following he followed the trail 
to the post, and as he went he remembered 
his friend’s words concerning Mary, the girl 
with the hair of the tint of the frost- ‘ed leaves 
in autumn and the laugh like the tinkling of 
brooks at a waterfall, even as he had spoken. 
And on that long trail the-e was cnly love 
in his heart for his big friend, who with him 
was helping to save the people of the post from 
the great white death of the North. 

On each recurring trip, and meeting for one 
night at the little cabin, each had his tale in 
turn of the hunt, the despair, and the final 
triumph, and each one, on his return from the 
post would speak of the girl. But on Pierre's 
second turn, though his praise was the warmer, 
it was more quickly given and followed by 
longer intervals of silence, and so did it be- 
come with each of them as the trips increased. 
Though Pierre would sit in silence when he had 
ceased speaking, if it were Stevens the little 
cabin would ring merry laughter as he spoke 
lightheartedly on some other theme. 

By the end of February, winter still held 
the land with unslacking grip, but now it was 
that Pierre spoke more and more seldom on 
that one night at the cabin, and with but brief 
mention of the girl. Though Stevens would 
still speak in high praise of her, while his laugh 
sounded out over the silent snows, unconscious 
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that at the heart of his friend was gnawing a 
new feeling of jealousy, a feeling against 
which the hot-tempered but loyal Pierre strove 
to fight. But in the long days of silence, un- 
ending days when thinking is all that keeps the 
world from utter bleakness, one must think, 
and mayhap brood somewhat, and the mind of 
the smaller man could not but think of the 
times when Stevens now too, said little. 

So, as the winter passed, the feeling grew, 
and gaining ascendency, drove from the mind 
of Pierre all wish to fight against it, and he 
told himself fiercely and with truth that his 
love for the girl was the consuming feeling 
of his being, and that his hate and jealousy 
of the man who was his partner and seemed 
his greatest rival, was as great as his passion. 
While the great laugh of Stevens, who guessed 
nothing of the thoughts in his friend’s mind, 
was but fuel to the frre. 

“This,” he said, as he stood ready to take 
the trail to the post, “will be the last trip we 
will have to make, Pierre. The grip of winter 
is broken, and you will but have to take the 
traps up, and not follow the hunt longer. When 
I return the ice will go out, and this winter with 
its story will be ended. ‘Tis hard on you,” 
he finished with a grin, and words which he 
could not guess the sting of, “for I know you 
had thought to have another chance to say 
words of farewell to Mary. But doubtless 
I shall be able to do that for you, as well or 
better, I doubt not.” 

He had gone his way blithely, roaring out 
the words of a song so that Pierre could hear 
it for a distance of miles, had gone light- 
hearted and with the song of the spring in 
his blood, little knowing that the echoes of 
his voice added to the smouldering fire of 
Pierre’s heart, a fire which grew to flame during 
the following week, a week of sudden storm 
and bitter cold. during which Pierre suffered 
more than in all the winter, and, brooding, the 
last conscious thread of friendship was snapped, 
and he could think only of revenge, a thought 
which had lurked in his mind but had been 
repressed for weeks, and now, loosened, was 
the more fierce and bitter as he pictured with 
the brush of a fatalist that his rival was 
winning. 

“He shall win—from Pierre DuNort>?” he 
cried fiercely, at night, and the cry awoke him. 
For a moment he lay shivering, then silently 
arose, speaking no further word, for in his 
mind had formed a plan. As clearly as if 
Stevens had spoken to him he sensed his rival’s 
plans—to bring his bride back to the cabin on 


his return, and equally as clear was the plan 
for vengeance, and then victory, in Pierre’s 
mind. “For she loves me as much as him, | 
know it,” he cried fiercely to the stars, “and 
—after him, then | shall have the victory.” 

Exultantly he pressed the trail, coming the 
next forenoon to the deserted cabin. And 
there, pausing for a few ‘minute’s brief work 
just within the doorway, a smile not common 
to the face of Pierre DuNort played over it. 
When all was finished he turned again and 
struck out, straight into the North. 

For all of that day and night and far into the 
next day he traveled, his mind burning fierce- 
ly, fed with the thought of the vengeance 
that should be his. And after those three days 
of restless travel, he stopped and slept again, 
utterly exhausted. As before, it was while he 
slept that the change came. Starting up again 
in the night, he saw his friend and the girl 
enter the clearing—heard Stevens’ ringing 
laugh, heard him shout a greeting for him, 
Pierre, then, when no reply came, press on- 
ward and push open the door, saw him fall, 
with a look, the trembling emotions, of which 
unbelieving incredulity was the greatest, spread- 
ing over his face—saw him fall forward, and 
pictured the stain which spread over the 
trampled snow. And in the background of the 
picture he was aware of the girl, running for- 
ward to Stevens, knew likewise the play of 
emotions over her face, and that she would be 
there alone with death; yet greatest of all he 
saw still the look on the face of his friend, the 
look that denoted that Stevens, in death, would 
still not believe that he, Pierre, his friend of the 
trails, would have murdered him. 

So again Pierre plunged forward on the trail, 
but now he was running Southward, a sob in 
his throat, and ever before him was the dying 
look of his friend, and ever he ran onward 
with the hope and prayer which his lips scarce 
could frame, that he might not be too late. 

“I would never have been—I never have 
been worthy of her,” he cried, and his voice 
awoke the echoes of the night. “Not I 
and I would have killed her lover-husband and 
my friend. For me, a murderer, there remains 
only the hope of atonement. For death | am 
not fit, but to live I am unworthy.” 

It was the next evening at dusk, stumbling 
with utter weariness, that he approached the 
clearing. Somewhere a tree snapped loud with 
the frost, and to his distorted fancy came the 
recurring vision, the little scene of tragedy was 
enacted before his eyes, and with a great sob 
in his throat that he had been too late, he ran 
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AT TRAIL’S 


forward, unseeing, stumbling now to fall, but 
gaining his feet to press onward, while the 
darkness settled the deeper. So finally his 
hands caught at the door and wrenched at it, 
and then Pierre sank down beside the door, 
and a crimson pool slowly formed-in the white 
of the trampled snow. 


The dawn was at hand when he numbly sat 
up, and the events. of the night passed slowly 


‘through his mind. A fresh, gentle snow was 


falling, and the blood was covered, though 
the caked blood over the wound was still 
visible. There was no feeling to it as he stiffly 
arose and went within the cabin, and there 
removed the rifle from its fastenings. Some 
cold cooked meat remained, and that he ate, 
and packed a little that was left. Then, still 
unfeeling of his wound, with his rifle like a 
leaden log upon his shoulder, he closed the 
door, stood for a moment silently, then wearily, 
Pierre DuNoit began his weary journey into 


the North. 


Well he realized that his state was far gone, 
but to him it was just that it should be so. 
He had planned the great crime, and now, in 
extenuation, he must pay the price of his 
treachery, and the price could cnly be death. 
Yet his death must be far away from the cabin, 
where they, returning in happiness, could never 
find him, to mar their life. From it he must 
pass away, and well he knew the spot that he 
had chosen. It was there that he and Stevens 
had first met—three days’ journey to the North- 
ward, along a narrow shelving bluff, which jut- 
ted out over a valley. and, ending suddenly 
In a precipitate slope, dropped sheer to jagged 
rocks*a thousand feet below. There, from 
following a deer which had leaped from the 
crag, Pierre had slipped and broken a leg. 
There he had been doomed. in a slow slide 
down the slope, to death, and there Stevens had 
found him, and at risk of swift death had drag- 
ged him back to safety. So there it was but 
fitting that he should pay the final atonement. 


On the journey with him went three things: 
weariness, remorse and a rising fever which 
sapped ever more at his steadily waning 
strength. The days on the trail were a night- 
mare, the haunting nights a desolation, so that 
he would struggle up and press onward, falling 
in the darkness, but to his wound he gave no 
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heed, for no thought but of his coming death 
and of remorse and his great sin were in his 
mind. After the third day he lost count of 
time, for he knew that he should have been 
at the point by then, but still it seemed far 
distant into the North. Yet he struggled on, 
and now the nights were scarce darker than 
the days. 


And finally the point of land was just before 
him, but when he would have stepped calmly 
down to the broken outline of snow in the 
valley far below, instead he pitched forward 
on his face, and lay silently in the snow. There, 
for the first time in many days, his sleep was 
untroubled and filled with a great peace, so 
that he knew he had atoned, and the ending 
was as it should be. Finally he awoke, and 
the face bending over him, there at the far 
edge of the precipice, was framed with hair 
of the tint of the summer sun in setting, and 
the eyes were very tender. Yet Pierre could 
not believe, and when his eyes encountered, a 
short way back, Nardol Stevens who was his 
friend, and a woman who stood beside him, 
he closed his eyes with the feeling that it was 
the end, but a good end. 


In the end he believed, and his tired brain 
scarce marveled at the story, as Stevens ex- 
plained it to him, days later, within the cabin. 
“They are two sisters, Mary and Marie, and 
the way you said Marie I thought it Mary, 
and the way I said Mary you believed it to be 
Marie,” he explained, “and you never saw but 
Marie, I never but Mary. At a little cabin a 
day’s journey below the post, they lived and 
cared for their father, and one came to the 
post for food every two weeks, each in turn, 
even as we did. And with the spring, their 
father, who was an aged man, died, and the 
two of them came to the fort together. Then 
I understood, and, with Mary as my wife, we 
three came North to you. And further to the 
North, at the beginning of Friendship, we found 
you, and you, too, shall live.” 


“I am not worthy,” said Pierre. “If you 
knew the story—I would have killed you— 
would have murdered my friend—”’ 


“I read the sign of the blood by the door, 
Pierre, and I knew all—the madness which 
made you not yourself, and of how you, my 
friend, had returned, willing then to give your 
life in the saving of mine. And now the past 
is past, and a brighter friendship lies ahead.” 
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Sonnet To NE ature 


By CLARA CONKLIN BARKER 


Thy artistry is infinite and grand; 

Thy mysteries surround the bate brown earth 

That nourishes the seed and prompts the birth 

Of lovely flowers; and at thy command 

New life abounds and beautifies the land. 

Exquisite taste prevails throughout the earth, 

Irom cragged hills to giants summits, worth 

Aeons to build. Could we but understand 

Thy inner force, that builds these forms of 
thine; 

We only know that from minutest cells 

To vast and complex forms of mighty force 

The essence of thy power is Divine; 

And, permeating all creation, dwells 

His absolute, inexplicable force. 


Bitter - Sweet 
By R. R. GREENWOOD 


Where the wild rose nods by the pasture bars 
And the twilight shadows come, 

I heard the song that you sang last eve, 
And its beauty struck me dumb. 


The passing day bent low to hear, 
And the west with gold and rose 
Flamed like the heart of the marigold 
That down by the river blows. 


Your voice was like a fiery flute 
That pipes a distant tune 

By the woodland bank of some drowsy stream 
In a silvery night of June. 


And all of the pain of the world was there, 
And the joy, that passed so fleet 
In the dreams that are gone and the loves that 
are lost, 
And the hours that were bitter-sweet. 


| 
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Have We No Natural Rights? 


. By JAMES HAVELOCK CAMPBELL 


Ale generally have believed from 
Al early childhood that the basic assertions 
a of our famous Declaration in defense of 
revolutionary action were incontestable and in- 
deed entirely outside of the sphere of serious 
controversy, but there has arisen in recent times 
a school of skeptics who spurn the idea that 
mankind has any natural right whatever, and 
declare that the claim that it is a self-evident 
truth, or a truth at all, that man is endowed by 
his Creator with certain inalienable rights, is 
absolutely baseless and without any rational 
argument in its favor, 


A thousand years before the Mosaic Era, 
two thousand years before Christ, the great 
code of Hammurabi was promulgated in Baby- 
lon. The King at the outset boasted that he 
“established law and justice in the land and 
had made happy the human race.” At the end 
of the code he calls himself repeatedly “The 
King of Righteousness,” and just above the 
beginning of it a graven figure is shown hand- 
ing down the code to mankind from on high. 
This is a very ancient recognition of the fun- 
damental doctrine of the Declaration. 


The attack upon the idea of natural right is 
so recent in the history of the world, that we 
need not go back very far to establish our 
thesis. When Greece was in the zenith of her 
glory, all of her philosophers clearly proclaimed 
the dogma of natural right. Among these solons 
of the Hellenic days were Zenophanes, Parme- 
nides, Heraclitus and Zeno. All of these phil- 
osophers, as well as Socrates, Plato and Aris- 
totle, pagans though they were, asserted the 
existence of natural rights. They believed that 
all our rights were natural rights or inevitable 
corollaries of natural rights. Aristotle was the 
Blackstone of that age, and justice was his rule 
of decision. There was no codified system. 


Aristotle’s views furnished the foundation for 
the magnificent superstructure of the Roman 
jurisprudence which, because of its shining and 
convincing merit, has ever since maintaimed a 
strong grasp on the world. “The principles of 
natural right,” said Aristotle, “are observed 
equally among all people, and, being estab- 
lished by a certain divine providence, remain 
always firm and immutable.” The Roman law 
was finally concentrated under the rule of Jus- 
tinian, in the Code, the Digest, the Institutes 
and the Novellae, and this admirable body of 


law usually referred to as the Civil Law, be- 


came the common law of continental Europe 
on the disintegration of the Roman Empire. 
The irresistible persuasion of the Civil Law, as 
Maine assures us (Ancient Law 54), came from 
the Roman adoption of the theory of natural 
rights. Even the common law of England was 
constantly and strongly affected and modified 
by the principles of the Civil Law. It was 
adopted whenever it seemed to supply a rational 
and just rule of decision. The common law de- 
clares directly for the law of nature: Bracton, 
lib. 1. c. 5; Doctor and Student, c. 5; Cal- 
vin'’s Case, 7 Coke 12. “Upon the law of na- 
ture and revelation depend all human laws, that 
is, no human law should be suffered to contra- 
dict them.” Blackstone’s Comm., vol. 1, 42. 
“The common law now called is founded on 
the law of nature and reason.” Miller v. Tay- 
lor, 4 Burk 2343. The common law of England 
is also the common law of California, and 
thereby as well as by express provisions of our 
code we have adopted the doctrine of natural 
right and endorsed the verity of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 


The folly of trying to do justice among men 
upon any other theory than the existence of 
natural right seems evident. If that be the rule 
of action, no obstacle can stand in the way of 
justice, and no lack of precedent will thwart 
the redress of wrong. Otherwise every suitor 
will fail where there is no precedent or where 
the precedents conflict with each other, or where 
they are hostile; and yet the cause may be 
eminently just in every such instance. The 
total rejection of the doctrine of natural right 
would prevent any man from getting justice un- 
less his claim was based upon a statute, for, 
on that view, no judge would make the first 
precedent in support of natural right, and there 
being no possibility of a precedent under such 
circumstances, the. plaintiff could never suc- 
ceed. There would be precedents, but they 
would be all against natural right, because of 
inability to produce a precedent in its favor. 
There are, unfortunately, many judges so con- 
stituted mentally that they can render no de- 
cision in favor of the right, although persuaded 
that justice requires it, unless some other judge 
has blazed the trail in a case precisely similar; 
when that form of mania takes a firm grasp on 
the mind, the similarity must be equivalent to 
identity or the precedent will be futile. The 
absurdity of the requirement appears conspicu- 
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ously when one sits in a court room for a day 
listening to exhaustive arguments of able coun- 
sel. The table may be piled high with reports 
of cases, and yet the visitor may find to his 
surprise that not one case cited is. quite like 
the one before the court. In the kaleidoscopic 
and almost infinite variety of human affairs and 
actions there are not enough cases to supply 
even one perfect parallel for every new suit. 
It was in the recognition of the impossibility 
of always having a precedent that English 
judges long ago said: “Private justice, moral 
fitness and public convenience, when applied to 
a new subject, make common law without a 
precedent.” And again: “The law of England 
would be an absurd science were it founded 
upon precedent only.” By the express provi- 
sions of the Political Code of California, the 
common law of England is adopted as the rule 
of decision, except as modified by statute, and 
this adoption includes the common law endorse- 
ment of natural nght. Moreover, natural right 
receives a direct recognition in Section 1866 of 
our Code of Civil Procedure, which requires 
that in a case of doubtful construction of con- 
tract, that construction shall be given which 
conforms to natural right. Consequently, in 
California, as in the code states generally, not 
only does the statute not deny the existence of 
natural right, but admits and defends it. The 
remaining states are either common law states 
or civil law states, and from what has preceded 
we may know, therefore, that in both classes 
of states the aim is that justice and right shall 
triumph. In California we have a further rec- 
ognition of our cause, for the great body of 
the law is the unwritten law, and we are told 
that this is not to be gathered from the decisions 
alone, but also, and apparently equally, from 
the treatises of learned men, and such treatises 
set forth the right according to the common law 
and the law of nature. 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
says: “Jurists and commentators who by years 
of labor, research and experience have made 
themselves peculiarly well acquainted with the 
subjects of which they treat, are resorted to by 
the courts for trustworthy evidence of what the 
law really is.” 

The law reports of the various states show 
that the treatises of eminent law writers are 
being constantly cited by the courts as correctly 
pointing out the law. 

The respect which the courts feel for ele- 
mentary treatises of acknowledged authority, 
it may be said, exceeds that paid to any judi- 
cial opinions except their own. See Penn. Co. 


v. Roy, 102 U. S. 451; The Majestic, 102 

From the very nature and scope of lawsuits, 
the decisions never cover any branch of the 
law or the minutest subdivision of any branch 
of the law, and it naturally follows that the 
lawyer who seeks exhaustive, symmetrical and 
logically developed presentation of any _ legal 
topic, will never find it in any decision. 

The scientific treatise writer, devoting years 
to the same subject, will present a complete, 
beautifully constructed and artistically harmo- 
nious edifice, faultless and beyond criticism in 
every detail. The full and orderly treatment, 
perfect symmetry and logical proportions and 
sequences of such a work, make a deep impres- 
sion on the mind, and cases thereafter on the 
same subject have not the same significance. 
Some cases will seem so incongruous in them- 
selves that their acceptance is impracticable, 
while others will be seen at once to fit into the 
general understanding of the topic already ac- 
quired with absolute nicety. An adequate 
treatise will embrace the whole field of natural 
right on the subject dealt with, and will negative 
the soundness of any decision which is not in 
perfect consonance with its exposition of the 
law to the utmost degree of precision. 

Such a dissertation fills the mind with conf- 
dence in adopting as irresistible sequences, 
many conclusions on which the auther has ex- 
pressed no opinion. 

The views of the Greek philosophers adopted 
by their Roman disciples and implanted by 
them in the Civil Law, maintained the suprem- 
acy of natural right throughout continental 
Europe and the British Isles, one might say 
almost up to the present time.. Bacon has been 
accused of being one of the originators of the 
rebellion against the doctrine of natural right, 
and one of the father of the case, or inductive 
system in fixing legal rights. But these no- 
tions are without foundation, for Bacon was 
opposed to the materialistic view, and even to 
the use of cases at all, as a means of instruc- 
tion. He strongly favored treatises, and he 
wrote one himself called “The Elements of the 
Common Law,” which was used as a text book 
until the end of the following century. On 
this subject he says: “Youths and novices are 
to be prepared for receiving and imbibing more 
deeply and conveniently the knowledge and the 
difficulties of jurisprudence by institutes” (that 
is, by treatises). In his treatise, he troubles 
himself very little with even the citation of 
cases, for which course he contends: ~ 


judged it a matter undue and preposterous to 


or 
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prove rules and maxims wherein I had the ex- 
amples of Mr. Littleton and Mr. Fitzherbert, 
whose writings are the institutions of the laws 
of England; whereof the one forbeareth to 
vouch any authority altogether; the other never 
reciteth a book but when he thinketh the case 
(that is, the principle) so weak in credit itself 
as it needeth surety.” 

Bacon was strongly against the idea of ex- 
hibiting conflicts and disputes as cases do, and 
so giving students to understand that law is a 
doubtful science. He was of the opinion that 
lectures should be so presented as to tend 
rather to quieting than exciting questions and 
controversies as to what the law really is.” 

The real culprit, the actual father of the 
heresy which rejects the divine dogma of nat- 
ural right, was Jeremy Bentham. Bentham was 
not a practical lawyer. He was never admitted 
to the bar, and so of course never had any 
experience with courts or cases, but he studied 
the English law and wrote several books of a 
legal nature, namely: “A Treatise on Civil and 
Penal Legislation,” “A Theory of Punishments 
and Rewards,” and other works. He is best 
known for his “Rationale of Judicial Evidence.” 
Bentham was born in London in 1748, and died 
there in 1832. He may be said to be the first 
champion of the inductive method of seeking 
the law, and the forerunner of our Professor 
Langdell. He believed that there was no law 
and no right except what men have created and 
established for themselves, and that the law 
was to be ascertained from individual cases by 
the process of induction. The theory of in- 
duction is of much practical value in exact 
sciences, but it can have no proper applica- 
tion to the law. Every decision rests upon one 
or more pre-existing principles. A principle is 
not drawn from a decision by way of induc- 
tion; on the contrary, every decision is drawn 
by way of deduction from a principle which 
antedates it. To suppose that a principle is to 
be “dug out” from a case by induction when 
the whole basis of the case is that very prin- 
ciple, is a merry “ring-around-a-rosy” indeed. 
It is like a snake swallowing its own tail, for 
upon this style of reasoning, the principle is 
both the origin of the decision and the product 
of the decision; it is at the same moment both 
cause and effect. 

The whole matter resolves itself into the view 
taken of right and the relation of right to the 
law, one religious in the broadest sense; the 
other irreligious, materialistic, atheistic. Theol- 
ogy is essentially and of necessity deductive, 
and the doctrine of right is merely an incident 


or phase of theology. Even religious pagans 
espoused the deductive method. The notion of 
those who ignore the claim of natural right is, 
as Mr. Smith puts it, that “the law is merely 
an expression of the will of the state and men’s 
rights mere creatures of legislation, a theory 
which,” as he forcibly says, “stands opposed 
not only to the most deeply seated conviction 
of mankind generally, but also to the views of 
jurists and philosophers of all ages and coun- 
tries outside of English jurisprudence and out- 


‘ side of that also prior to the advent of Ben- 


tham.” Those who deny the existence of nat- 
ural right seem to confuse the consciousness 
of a right with the existence of it, but a right 
may surely exist and yet its possessor may be 
unaware of it. Without going still farther back, 
we cannot imagine our ancestors of one hun- 
dred thousand years ago, according to the an- 
thropologists, having a very keen perception of 
their rights. But they had rights beyond any 
doubt to their lives, to their children and their 
mates, to the skins in which they were clad and 
to the rude implements which they fashioned, 
regardless of the fact that there was no gov- 
ernment, no court, no legislature, nothing which 
could be called an organized society, and prob- 
ably even the most unsatisfactory and defective 
means of communication with each other. Nei- 
ther their environment nor the sad condition 
of their lives, but little advanced above the 
grade of brutes, could curtail or rob them of 
these natural rights. 

The emancipation of the slaves of the South 
did not spring from any protest or initiative of 
their own, but from influences entirely outside 
of them, on the part of the people who felt 
that the right of the negro to be free did not 
at all depend upon his own capacity to realize 
his condition and his rights. 

Accordingly, the slowness of savage people 
to perceive and to assert their rights does not 
disprove the existence of the rights. The evo- 
lution of the consciousness of natural rights is 
no evidence of evolution in the rights them- 
selves. This distinction does not appear to be 
observed by the antagonists of the principle. 

We conclude that the authors of the Declar- 
ation of Independence acted wisely and well, 
in proclaiming the divine emanence of natural 
right. The more universally that view is sus- 
tained in the practical conduct of human affairs, 
the more completely shall justice triumph in the 
world. 

In the stern resolution to subjugate the world 
it was the repudiation of the doctrine of natural 
right that brought the terrible struggle of the 
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World War. The only compensation has been 
the friendship and hopeful unity which has 
sprung up among the nations who leagued to- 
gether to uphold the cause of civilization and 
of natural right. At present the world is in a 
chaotic condition, for the reason that nations 


which are powerful in material strength, like 
Russia and Turkey, are far down in the scale 
of spiritual growth, and reject absolutely the 
idea that mankind has any natural nights. 


The general assent of civilized humanity for ° 


so many thousands of years to the existence of 
natural rights, made any advocacy of the doc- 
trine needless, and, as a consequence, those 
who at last found courage to attack the ac- 
cepted view found a clear field and no adver- 
saries in sight. The result was, that many 
materialistic works appeared before the neces- 
sity of refutation became apparent. These 


books have spread about a very pernicious 
propaganda. The authors build upon a false 
foundation. They reason from a wholly irrele- 


vant consideration, namely: the undoubted but 
immaterial fact that in the earliest and most 
degraded stage of the history of any people, no 
claim is made to natural rights. The great fact 


of history which undermines all their claims js, 
that while beyond doubt all nations in their 
earliest and most degraded state have shown no 
proper perception of their natural rights, yet 
in every instance as soon as a nation was fairly 
started on the road of advancement and civiliz- 
ation, its recognition of natural rights began 
and kept pace with the progress of society con- 
stantly. 


From the practically universal acceptance of 
the dogma of natural rights for so many thou- 
sands of years, there seemed to be no incentive 
to produce works in its defense. As a result 
to be expected, when a foe arose who was bold 
enough to attack it, he found a clear field and 
no opponent in sight ready to combat his views. 
The example being set and the victory seeming 
so easy, many similar works appeared before 
the necessity of refutation aroused the friends 
of the cause to action. Once set in motion, 
however, the diligence has been praiseworthy, 
and many counter treatises of excellent merit 
have appeared within recent years, pointing out 
the fallacies of the foes of natural right. Very 
good examples of these will be found in Mr. 
Smith’s “Right and the Law” and Mr. Abbott's 
“Justice and the Modern Law.” 


Paintings —By A Master 


By ALBERTA WING COLWELL 


Framed in a cloudless azure sky, 
Rise mountains rugged, gaunt and brown, 
Their rock-cleft sides and wooded slopes, 
Capped with rose-tinted snowy crown. 


Valleys soft shaded, green and grey, 
A water-fall of rainbow glint, 

A foaming rush of silver white; 
Clustered sheep, just a distant hint. 


Trails dipping through the misty haze, 
To join the sun-flecked dusty hills, 

Tall fir trees, maple, oak and ash, 
Bending low where the water spills. 


Paintings of Nature’s fairy land, 
Swung down from some unvisioned rod, 
A myst’ry drawn with master strokes, 
On the magic out-doors of God. 


The Wireless Gul 


By ERALD A. SCHIVO 


ILDRED DURANT, as she felt the rise 
and fall of the steam-yacht and heard 

the assiduous pulsations of its powerful 
engines. knew that she was passing through 
the Golden Gate Strait, away from the beautiful 
city of San Francisco and the one man she 
loved, Herbert Forde. What indefinable ar- 
tiice and unlimited resourcefulness the young 
man’s father had shown when she was being 
practically kidnapped. A feeling of self-pity 
took possession of her, but she drove back the 
tears that were striving to gush from her eyes. 
Instead she stared angrily at the locked door 
of her stateroom and waited, contemplating the 
while how she should act toward the millionaire 
whose son she loved. 

The world seemed hard to such girls as she. 
Lately, because of indiscretions on the part of 
certain motion picture people, the cinema 
actress held a questionable place in the eyes 
of the general public; yet there were many 
girls, such as she, who deserved to be set in a 
different category. It was unjust, illogical, and 
only scandalmongers dared say anything about 
her. 

A sudden sparkle seemed to flash from the 
blue eyes of the prisoner. Soon a smile bright- 
ened the young face which grew brighter as a 
happy thought took shape in her mind. Had 
she not a chance to show Mr. Forde, the mil- 
lionaire, and owner of the “Speedster,” that 
she was like many other girls who practiced 
their profession? She was even of a rather 
retiring disposition; fairly beautiful and intel- 
ligent;; a suitable wife for any man, but all 
her worry concerning Mr. Forde and what he 
thought of her was unnecessary, as she was 
soon to be candidly told. 

She became cognizant of the fact that some 
one was knocking at her door. A key turned 
in the lock and a man’s voice asked: “May 
I come in, Miss Durant?” 


No one could mistake Mr. Forde’s voice after 
once hearing it. The tone was that of a gen- 
tleman—of a person who would rather agree 
to a statement than argue about it. Yet, 
while dealing with men, Mr. Forde could use 
his voice to advantage, though, sad to state, 
his equals could not be intimidated by him. 
The man’s shortness of stature offset any other 
superiorities. His employees, of course, were 
to be set in a different class. They would jump 
at his every word, but while away from him 


they would tell others how easily it would be 
to smash him. 


“Yes, come in, Mr. Forde,” answered the 
girl as pleasantly as was possible under the 
circumstances. 


Forde was too surprised to open the door 
immediately. The soft, delightful voice of the 
girl sharply contrasted with her angry exclama- 
tions on being told that she was a prisoner 
on board the “Speedster.” He had expected 
another angry outburst—anything but the kind- 
ly tone that came from Mildred Durant, the 
cinema actress and the girl his son loved. 
After a talk with his son he did not believe, 
like Mrs. Forde, that it was only a passing 
fascination. 


“Well?” came from within the stateroom 
after a few minutes had passed. 


Mr. Forde thrust open the door and stepped 
somewhat hesitatingly into the room. He be- 
held the smiling face of Miss Durant and 
wondered why she was not crying or doing 
something equally foolish. 

“I wish to make an apology,” said the sharp 
voice of the little gray-haired millionaire as he 
helped himself to a chair. There was only one 
person who heard Mr. Forde speak, and gave 
attention or not as she pleased. Mrs. Forde 
had the honor. 

“It’s about time,” volunteered the young 
girl, as a hint of temper crept into her words. 
Mr. Forde was now positive that he had found 
another person who could not be intimidated. 
When told that she was a prisoner and was 
then forcibly confined to her stateroom until 
the yacht sailed, he had hoped that she would 
not make much trouble, for he liked her and 
did not wish to use harsh treatment. 

Though Mildred did not like the command- 
ing tone of Mr. Forde, which he had used 
since she was first made a prisoner, she realized 
that she could love the little gentleman, no 
matter if he had tricked her aboard the vessel. 

“No, no, it’s not that I’m sorry I kidnapped 
you, Miss Durant,” he explained, altering his 
voice to suit his speech. “My wife made me 
do that.” 

Mr. Forde must obey his wife even if his 
every word was quickly obeyed by one of his 
employees. Just why Mrs. Forde held the 
upper hand was incomprehensible to him. It 
might be that all women frightened him. 

“What I wanted to say,” he continued, “is 
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this: your friends might feel alarmed at your 
absence for a longer time than is usual. I 
intended to send a wireless message ashore soon 
after we left the city, but we now find that our 
wireless operator is not with us.” 


Not by a flash of an eyelash did the young 
prisoner betray her thoughts. An idea had 
come to her as she thought of the radio man 
being away from the ship. As for any one’s 
being alarmed about her the possibility was 
small. Her only near relative, her brother, was 
at sea as a radio operator, and was thousands 
of miles away from her. Mr. Forde had taken 
care that her contract with the Pacific Coast 
Moving Picture Corporation was not renewed 
when it had expired a few days past. By pre- 
tending to be a motion picture producer Forde 
had inveigled her aboard his yacht. The Pa- 
cific Corporation would not miss her, neither 
would Herbert Forde who had undoubtedly 
been prepared for her absence by the far-seeing 
Mr. Forde. Nevertheless the girl smiled and 
turned to the little millionaire. 

“So you intend to turn back, Mr. Forde >” 
she asked. 

“No, Miss Durant, though I wish I could,” 
groaned the owner of the yacht, shaking his 
head sorrowfully. “I don’t like to travel the 
seas without an operator, but turning back is 
out of the question; I must obey my wife.” 

“Your wife!” said the girl disdainfully. “I 
always thought a man could do as he pleased.” 


“Not I,” whispered the little man. “Don’t 
you know she almost killed me once because 
I refused to go with her to the Mardi Gras? 
Oh, my! People think I am a different man 
when she is not with me. My employees jump 
at every command | see fit to make. Size is 
nothing to them. They know I have money, 
and money means power. My voice carries 
fear in strong men’s hearts, but my wife, oh, 
my!” 

“Why is your wife opposed to me?” flashed 
the actress. 

“Gossip,” responded the old man. “But I’m 
sure if she knew you, she would change her 
mind. I told her so already, but what can 
I do? Even my son is powerless. I must do 
as my wife says and he must do as | say or 
lose his allowance. 

“IT have seen you at the theatre. My wife 
always refuses to accompany me. I know a 
girl’s character by her actions even by seeing 
her at the movies. Also my son has spoken to 
me about you. I am helpless in this matter. 
I told the poor boy to elope and try to make 


out for himself, but he doesn’t like to go against 
his mother’s wishes.” 


“I see, Mr. Forde,” said the girl sincerely, 
“but why did you kidnap me >” 

“Oh, that’s my wife’s idea. She thinks by 
keeping you away from Herbert a few months 
that he will soon forget you. I know she is 
all wrong, though.” 


“Um,” the young lady seemed pensive. “I 
thought as much. Are any women aboard be- 
side myself >” 

“Certainly,” came the quick reply, “your 
maid is also with us. Shall I call her? She 
has been giving us not a little trouble.” 

“Yes, call Betty,” said the girl more cheer- 
fully. “I’m tired and need rest; it must be 
getting late.” 

Mr. Forde left the stateroom. He, also, felt 
more cheerful. To think that his wife was op- 
posed to such a nice girl because of the scandal 
that might arise if Herbert married the actress, 
was ridiculous; especially was this true as his 
wife had not even seen her. Nevertheless 
Mr. Forde’s eyes twinkled, for he knew that 
eventually his son would marry Miss Durant. 

He gave orders regarding the maid and then 
proceeded to his own stateroom. There, he 
rapidly undressed, slipped beneath the covers, 
and tried to think why his wife was so foolish. 
His brain refused to work. Soon he was doz- 
ing off into restful slumber when a loud rap 
sounded upon his door. 

“Let me sleep, Bill, don’t want any break- 


fast,” mumbled Mr. Forde, now only half 


asleep. 

“T’m not your valet,” cried the captain of 
the “‘Speedster.” The door of the stateroom 
was unlocked and he stepped in without hesi- 
tation. “Come, wake up, Mr. Forde!” 

“Get out, Bill,” muttered that gentleman, 
“T’m sleepy yet.” 

“Sleepy, nothing!” yelled the captain. “The 
girl ycu brought on board is in the wireless 
cabin, and what she is sending out the deuce 
only knows.” 

“What!” cried Mr. Forde, as he leaped to 
the floor, realization flashing through his mind. 
“Every operator that happens to be listening in 
can get what she says. You fool, why don't 
you cut off her power >” 

“T can’t,” groaned the captain, “she has it 
with her, and the wild maid she has with her 
dares any one to come near the cabin. She 
has a pistol a mile long!” : 

“Using the storage batteries, eh,” grunted 
the millionaire. Then as a new series of ideas 
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came to him: “You poor idiot, quick, shoot, 
cut, break, do anything to get the aerial down!” 

“Tried everything you said,” explained the 
captain. “That is, all except shoot it down. 
No one could hit the side of a cabin on this 
vacht, saying nothing about cutting wires with 
Lullets. When I sent a man to the mast to 
cut down the aerial, a real chunk of lead sang 
past his ear. That maid knows how to shoot, 
I tell you. I don’t dare send another man, 
some one might be killed!” 

Mr. Forde was now dressing himself with 
the speed of an excited man. He could hear 
the faint crackling of the spark as it came from 
the radio cabin. The sound made the per- 
spiration pour from him, and he wondered what 


. the girl could be transmitting. She might be 


sending an SOS or perhaps calling the San 
Francisco police to come to her rescue. There 
were innumerable possibilities that could be 
harmful to him. When he was ready to see 
what could be done about it he was on the 
point of desperation. 

“Wireless for Mr. Forde,” cried a voice from 
without the cabin. 

“How did you get it?” cried Forde, snatch- 
ing the radiogram from the young man who 
came with it. 

“She called for some one to get it, sir,” he 
explained, “then slipped it through the 
window.” 

“I see,” said Forde, ripping open the en- 
velope. He read: 

“COME BACK AT ONCE YOU REPRO- 
BATE. MRS. FORDE.” 


“Lord,” groaned the millionaire, “what can 
that girl be saying about me?” 

“Any answer” asked the young man who 
had politely waited. 

“Tell that girl,” commanded Mr. Forde, “to 
stop sending messages about me to my wife.” 

“Yes sir,” came the reply, and the boy was 
off. 

“Can’t anything be done, Captain?” asked 
the little man nervously. 

The captain seemed amused. As long as the 
girl was not sending false SOS signals he need 
not worry. If she wished to communicate with 
Mrs. Forde, very well and good. It would do 
the captain little harm. If he tried drastic 
means to interfere with her, something detri- 
mental to himself might happen. 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Forde,” apologized the cap- 
tain, “but I know of nothing that can be done. 
They seem to have the upper hand. Did | 


hear you say something about turning back? 
We are not many miles from San Francisco, 
you know.” 


“No,” raged Mr. Forde. “My wife told me 
to go to Japan with the girl and now that | 
have gone through all this trouble I intend to 
go there. The girl—who would ever suspect 
that she understood the radio apparatus >—is 
telling awful things about me. But I'll have 
her on my side very soon.” 


“What do you intend to do” asked the 
captain. 

“Just watch me!” cried Mr. Forde. “You 
haven't sense enough to use diplomacy with 
her. Keep your eyes on a man with brains.” 


Mr. Forde left the cabin, and the com- 
mander shrugged as one who does not care 
what may happen. If the millionaire brought 
trouble upon himself no one else would be held 
responsible. 


It required but ten seconds for Forde to come 
within ten feet of the radio cabin. 


“Halt!” cried a woman’s voice, “or I'l] fire!” 


Mr. Forde refused to obey the command and 
continued on his way. 


“Bang!” came an explosion from the cabin, 
and a bullet sang past Forde’s head. 


Needless to say, the gentleman made a quick 
stop. Then there came to him the crash of 
the wireless spark. 

“Great Scott,” he groaned, “what is the girl 
up to?” 

The crash of the spark stopped and Mildred 
Durant made her appearance at the window. 

“Hello there, Mr. Forde,” she called. 

“Hello there, yourself,” cried back the mil- 
lionaire. ““What’s the meaning of all this 2” 

“You'll very soon find out,” replied the girl. 
“Here’s a message for you. Promise not to 
cause any trouble and you may come and get 

Mr. Forde was only too well aware of the 
formidable Betty, the maid who threatened him 
with a meaning too unpleasant to relate. 

“| promise,” he said with exasperation. 

“Here’s the message.” Miss Durant handed 
it to him as he came up. “Now, Mr. Forde,” 
she said, “we mean business. Please go to 
your stateroom, also give orders that no one 
is to bother us further. I’m a licensed wire- 
lessed operator and quite capable of operating 
this set. I'll do nothing that might cost you 
money, unless I’m interfered with. Do you 
understand 2” 

“Um,” muttered Mr. Forde, “wait a moment. 
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I might have an answer to this message.” He 
read: 

“YOU VILLAIN. TURN BACK. . WILL 
HIRE SEAPLANE AND FOLLOW YOU IF 
ORDER IS NOT OBEYED IMMEDIATELY. 
MRS. FORDE.” 


“Oh Lord,” cried the distressed gentleman. 
“Tell my wife I’m giving the orders to turn 
back now. Oh-h, what are you saying about 
me, Miss Durant >” 


The girl only laughed and seated herself 
before the wireless instruments. She was 
exultant, everything was going her way. Her 
heart beat with excitement as she manipulated 
the apparatus. Many times in the past she 
had done so, but never under such circum- 
stances as these. She thrust in the aerial 
switch with a vigor characteristic of an old 
hand at the game, and when she heard the 
generator respond waxing to a windy roar, 
she called the San Francisco station. 

The alert operator immediately answered and 
instructed her to send any messages she had. 
With a happy laugh she transmitted a message 
which she had previously written; a second 
message followed. How she wished her 
brother might see her operating such a mag- 
nificent set of instruments. It was he who 
had taught her wireless telegraphy. Never 
until now had she thought of what use the 
knowledge would mean to her. 

The San Francisco station acknowledged the 
messages, and the young girl thought how well 
she had transmitted them. She must now wait 
for the answers, as she had instructed the 
operator to telephone each message to its des- 
tination, and to receive the answer to each also 
by telephone. 

“Any more hostilities, Betty?” she asked the 
young woman who was keeping a_ sharp 
lookout. 

“No, Miss Durant,” laughed the maid. 
“They don’t dare try cutting that aerial down 
again. Lucky I came from Arizona and know 
how to use this pistol we found in here. Girls 
in Arizona know how to shoot.” 

“I’m glad they kidnapped you too, Betty,” 
said the young wireless operator sincerely. “I 
don’t know what I would have done without 
you. I never touched a firearm in my life. 
The moon is serving us to good purpose now 
and the position of this cabin is all we could 
wish for. Listen, San Francisco is calling me.” 

Again the girl operator thrust in the aerial 
switch, this time to answer the call. Soon the 
roar of the spark flashed signals into the great 


spaces. She signified that she was ready to 
receive. 


A smile came to her face upon copying the 
first message that came to her. e smile 
broadened to a laugh when she had concluded 
with the second. Things were happening just 
as she expected they would. She acknowledged 
the messages, then called to Betty. 


“Put up the artillery, Betty; our work js 
finished.” She placed the messages where no 
one would be able to see them, and a peculiar 
twinkle shone in her eyes. 


Eight hours later when the yacht anchored 
in San Francisco Bay, Mildred Durant was on 
deck with the little millionaire. They were now 
on excellent terms with each other. Mr. Forde 
had been worrying about the messages he had 
received. 


Soon a motor-boat was seen approaching 
the “Speedster.” 
at the boat for at least five minutes exclaimed: 

“By George, if it isn’t my wife and son. 
Another passenger is in the boat too, but | 
can't make out who it is.” 

He had not long to wait. The launch swift- 
ly approached and was alongside the “Speed- 
ster’ within a few minutes. 

The millionaire thought for a moment that 
he was dreaming. First his wife and son step- 
ped on board. Then there came a minister! 
Mildred Durant was standing near the little 
gentleman smiling happily. 

“What—what!” gasped Mr. Forde as his 
wife confronted him. 

“Never mind the explanation now,” ordered 
Mrs. Forde with a stern look. “The ceremony 


must commence at once. Is that Miss Durant2” 


The eyes of the older woman surveyed the 
younger lady from head to foot. The harsh 
expression on Mrs. Forde’s face seemed to 
lessen. She now looked with keen appreciation 
at Miss Durant, wondering how such a girl 
could— 

“Yes, this is Miss Durant,” muttered Mr. 
Forde. “Miss Durant, meet my wife.’ 

Mildred was about to go up to the older 
woman when—‘Come, we have no time to 
waste. Are you ready>” asked Mrs. Forde of 
the minister. 

“Quite,” answered that gentleman. 

All made their way to the main cabin. 
Herbert Forde smiled serenely while waiting 
for the marriage ceremony to commence. Mil- 
dred Durant, catching that young man’s eyes, 
could not repress a muffled giggle. Mr. Forde 
was the picture of amazement, while Mrs. 


Forde who had been looking - 
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Forde seemed to know exactly what she was 
doing. 

In a few minutes there was no longer a 
Mildred Durant aboard the yacht. It takes 
very little time for a girl’s name to change 
sometimes. 

“Now, Mr. Forde,” rasped Mrs. Forde after 
the minister had gone on deck, “explain 
yourself.” 

“What do you mean?” he cried desperately, 
“I have little idea what this is all about. You 
were in such a hurry I had no chance to say 
a thing.” 

“Don’t know what it is all about!” almost 
shouted Mrs. Forde. ‘“Didn’t you send me this 
message>” She handed a radiogram to her 
husband. 

Mr. Forde read quickly: “WILL ARRIVE 
IN CITY AT ABOUT EIGHT-THIRTY TO- 
MORROW MORNING. HAVE MINISTER 
ABOARD WITH HERBERT TO MARRY 
MISS DURANT IF SCANDAL IS TO BE 
AVOIDED. HARRY FORDE.” 

“I didn’t send it,” cried the millionaire. “T 


don’t know anything about it.” He looked at 


his son pleadingly. 

“T’ll explain,” said Herbert, coming to his 
ather’s rescue. “It is this way: Mildred 
wished to have a romantic marriage’ For the 
last two weeks I have carried a marriage 
license with me, intending to elope and thus 
have the sort of exciting marriage she wished 
for. Not an ordinary church marriage, you 
understand. Well, I had just determined upon 
a plan when you interfered by having father 
kidnap my—my wife. Nevertheless things 
could not have worked out better. I don’t 
know how Mildred accomplished her part but 
I got this message: ‘IF YOU LOVE ME AS 
YOU SAY, COME WITH YOUR MOTHER 
TOMORROW MORNING AND WE WILL BE 
MARRIED. SAY NOTHING ABOUT THIS 
RADIOGRAM. MILDRED.’ ” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Forde smiling, “I do hate 
scandal but seeing that there is none now, and 
never will be, I am glad that it was I who made 
this marriage possible. I guess everybody can 
thank me. Come, Mildred, kiss your 
mother-in-law.” 


‘¢The Year -At Her Best’ 


By LEONARD S. BROWN 


When summer goes a-slippin’ by; 
An’ autumn rolls around, 

When grapes and nuts are ripenin’ 
An’ leaves are turnin’ brown; 
When wings are beatin’ southward, 

To the land o’ warmth and rest; 
Then’s a fine time to be livin’, 
For the year is at her best. 


When you look up in the heavens 
Some old October night; 

An’ you hear the wild geese callin’ 
"Way up there out of sight; 

An’ the moon hangs like a diamond 
Away down in the sky, 

My! It’s good to be a-livin’ 
An’ to hear the wild geese cry! 


Then’s the time to hunt the bottoms, 
Where the hickory trees are thick; 
Where they stand in stately columns, 
Red an’ yellow ‘long the “crick.” 
When you hear the nuts a-fallin’, 
Rattlin’ down onto the ground; 
Then’s a fine time to be livin’, 
For old Autumn’s rolled around. 


Remarkable [nvention of a Cure 


for Diseased Oniental Pearls’ 


Prof. Arnaldo Barsanti Gives a Successful 


Demonstration of the Experiments in the 


Presence of Experts 


Contributed by ROMEO R. RONCONI 


VER since those remote days when 
Cleopatra, the charming queen of 
Egypt won the victorious Caeser, amused 

herself with wooing Anthony, and vainly tried 
to ensnare Octavian, the future emperor, scien- 
tists in all parts of the world have studied the 
problem of how to restore the original lustre 
to pearls which through some mysterious in- 
fluence have lost it. But all these endeavors 
have been unsuccessful. 


Finally it fell to the luck and genius of a 
well known Argentinian writer and inventor to 
unveil nature’s secret and to evolve a method 
of curing diseased oriental pearls. Senor Ar- 
naldo Barsanti who six weeks ago came to this 
country from Buenos Aires has given a series 
of demonstrations in the presence of experts 
of the highest authority whose results surprised 
all those who had the opportunity of seeing 
the precious jewels prior to and after the elec- 
tro-chemical treatment, to which the patients 
had been subjected by the inventor. Senor 
Barsanti’s discovery knocks the bottom out of 
the age-old error that in those wonderful ball- 
shaped secretions of the oyster we are con- 
fronted with a dead mineral whose constitu- 
tion can be revealed to the last atom by a 
chemical analysis. 

Nothinz of the kind, says the discoverer. 
After many years of studicus application and 
experimenting Senor Barsanti arrived at the 
conclusion that we have to look upon oriental 
pearls as animated and perfectly organic be- 
ings and that those which have lost their color 
and lustre and which for this reason are 
classified as dead pearls, are nothing but 
diseased pearls. 

It is this discovery upon which Senor 
Barsanti built up his method of restoring dead 
pearls to life and which indeed constitutes a 
perfectly novel departure. 

In the course of his explanations which 


developed into an actual scientific exposition 
of the various classes, colors, shapes, defects 
and diseases of the much coveted jewels, Prof. 
Barsanti said: Oriental pearls are easily in- 
fected by contagion with any of the human 
diseases, and those most dangerous to the 
pearls are the diseases of a specific character. 


Mercury is the greatest enemy of the pearl. 
A string of pearls the wearers of which have 
been subjected to a mercury treatment, 
whether external or internal, is certain to be 
infected to a point where its color will tum 
a dark dull shade similar to that of lead. 
It will perhaps surprise our readers to leam 
that even a lack of light and air will have a 
saddening effect upon pear!s and cause them 
to lose their color. However, if such is the 
reason of their change, they can be restored 
to life by being worn by a perfectly healthy 
person. It does not matter whether such per- 
son belongs to the male or the female sex. 
In this connection the gallant Senor Barsanti 
considers it his duty to apologize to those of 
our fair readers who claim to be in possession 
of necks particularly apt to cure those precious 
organisms, for discarding their unjustified 
assumption. 


There is a well known story, recorded by 
the ancient historians and at which people 
have wondered for the last two thousand 
years, that Cleopatra on the occasion of one 
of those opulent repasts of which she was the 
hostess frequently, placed a cup before every 
one of her guests in which an oriental pear! 
was dissolved in vinegar or wine. Naturally 
this is only one of those legends spun around 
the life of heroes and heroines which excited 
the imigination of mankind from obscure an- 
tiquity until the present day. It deserves no 
credit whatever, unless those oriental’ pearls 
were made of sugar. 

The oriental pearl not only resists the action 


*Oriental Pearls not minerals, but live organisms. 
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of wine and vinegar but even that of nitric 
acid which latter, though it will kill the pearl 
as a jewel, cannot modify its form in the least. 


Senor Barsanti furthermore asserts that a 
very salutary effect can be produced upon 
pearls whose aspect indicates the beginning of 
disease, by separating the infected pearl from 
the string and treating it with a soft cloth 
soaked in chemically pure alcohol. The first 
part of the procedure tends to avoid an infec- 
tion of the other pearls, and the purpose of the 
second is to destroy the infectious germ, pro- 
vided it has not penetrated further than the 
surface of the pearl. 

Innumerable are the diseases which may at- 
tack the pearl. Some of them penetrate the 
very heart or centre of the pearl, and if such 
is the case, it will have to be diagnosed as a 
very advanced stage. Others, after having 
been introduced through the pores and having 
pierced a few layers of the superfical matter, 
will be stopped in their devastating course 
through the resistance of the globules of the 
blood or sap of the pearls. For according to 
Sefior Barsanti’s theory, the pearl, being an 
organized entity, contains a mysterious sap 
whose globules, similarly to those of the 
human blood, take up a fight to the last ditch 
against any bacteria finding their way into its 
circulation. Thus sometimes they succeed in 
neutralizing the obnoxious virus, and, though 
the outside may have become lifeless, the in- 
side of the pearl may remain intact, just as 1s 
observed with those roots which continue to 
live for thousands of years under the earth, full 
of sap and vitality, after the trees themselves 
have died off. 

“T have been able,” continues the inventor 
of the cure, “to classify all the diseases to 
which the pearls are subject, according to 
degrees. 

“From the first to the fifth degree which 
includes those infirmities which have affected 
the pearl in a more or less superficial manner, 
the cure will be radical, that is to say, com- 
plete. In the case of other degrees, where 
the disease has penetrated to the ‘heart’ an 
improvement will be accomplished, except in 
those advanced stages where the putrefaction 
is complete which necessarily excludes a cure, 
ana the pearls must then be considered dead. 

“Before subjecting the pearls to the treat- 
ment I ascertain the degree of their disease 
with the help of my apparatus and according 
to the resulting classification I am in a position 
to proceed with perfect safety and certainty of 
success. I adapt the cure to the degree to 


which the disease is found to belong and thus 
avoid the necessity as I have demonstrated 
in many instances, of having to take recourse 
to the ancient and dangerous method of polish- 
ing the pearls or of scraping off a few 
layers, a method which not only reduces them 
in weight and hence in value but may result 
in depriving them of what value is still left. 
As the disease spreads and advances through 
the pores of the pearl, the sap or ‘blood’ which 
counteracts the attack of the disease withdraws 
into the interior of the pearl, the pores of the 
affected layers close themselves and remain de- 
void of that precious liquid. Once the microbe 
is dead, the evil effect is neutralized inasmuch 
as it is deprived of the power to inundate the 
outer layers with a new flood of the ruinous 
matter. 


“Now then, the first in the series of processes 
constituting the cure of a pearl whose disease 
is one of the first to the fifth degree, consists 
in inducing the organism of the pearl to open 
its pores to the circulation of the sap or ‘blood’ 
of the pear! until all the layers attacked by the 
disease are again impregnated by it, as in its 
natural condition.” 

To attain this end the inventor makes use 
of an electric apparatus of his invention by 
which he can grade the stimulus exercised to 
suit the resistance oftered by the pearl. 

After this treatment which results in leaving 
the pearl with a somewhat velvety touch, it ts 
placed in a bow! containing a compound purify- 
ing it and curine within two hours the irritation 
caused to its pores by the foregoing treatment. 

After giving it a rest of eight hours the pear! 
is subjected to another treatment which con- 
sists in taking it consecutively through a num- 
ber of containers of graded chemical sub- 
stances. The following dav then the cure is 
terminated with a light electro-chemica! mas- 
sage and shows the perfect results exhibited by 
all the demonstrations of the inventor. 

To be more explicit, to furnish more details. 
would mean that the inventor would give away 
the secret of his invention which is not patented 
and for which he does not intend to take out 
patents. The time required for this cure is 
two, sometimes three davs. 

In cases where the disease has advanced to 
stave No. 6 the process results very often in a 
radical cure, althcuzh it may take as long as 
two months. At any rate, however. as has 
been explained previous!y, a notable improve- 
ment will be the outcome. ‘The process is a 
purely scientific one, does not take away an 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Land of My Desire 
By VELMA HITCHCOCK 


Prairie, prairie, vast and wide, 

Lonely and content, 

How you mock our beautiful countryside 
With its color and pride and scent. 


Over cur walls gay flowers nod, 
And our lawns are smug and tr.m. 
I wonder which is the land of God, 
Or if both are dear to Him. 


For me, | long for the sands again, 

And the things that creep in the sun. 

For the dry white heat of the silent plain, 
And peace when the day is done. 


Prairie, praine, vast and wide, 

Lonely and content. 

How you mock our beautiful countryside 
With its color and pride and scent. 
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Book ‘Review and (ommentary 


RED CROSS IN BELGIUM 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., Tells of “The 
Little Corner Never Conquered” 


EADERS everywhere are again turning to 
Ri the best of war books. Among the very 
~ best, we think, are the volumes of the 
Red Cross Series issued by the Macmillan Co., 
such as Bakewell’s “Red Cross.in Italy,”” Hun- 
gerford’s “With the Doughboys in France,” 
Files’ “The Passing Legions,” 
story of the work done in Belgium. It is a 
big, well-written, very human piece of work, 
and it brings out much which is new about 
such leaders as Cardinal Mercier, Brand Whit- 
lock, and the King and Queen of Belgium. 
The story is told in thirty-three chapters, with 
an appendix and eight illustrations. 


The most enduring chapters in the volume 
are those which describe the courage and pa- 
tience of the refuzees, the work done to take 
care of the babies and the children, and the 
way the Quakers of England and America took 
hold. But it is a book that will be read as 
it comes, from the first page tothe last one, 
without skipping a line: it will also send readers 
to Dr. Vernon Kellogz’s story of Hoover’s ear- 
lier work in Belgium, and to Mrs. Kellogg’s 
book on Mercier. 

Our Red Cross Commission to “Trae went 
over in June, 1917, under Major Murphy of 
General Pershing’s staff. The job was to get 
there as soon as pessible to “help lift the bur- 
den of war misery” and “keep up morale.” 
Said Major Murphy once: “If a Red Cross 
man is high and mighty with a single hotel 
waiter, he will hurt the whole Red Cross.” 

German-occupied Belgium had its seven and 
a half millions of people shut in by a wall of 
steel. “Free Belgium” censisted of 250,000 Bel- 
gian refugees in France, 180.000 in England, 
30,000 in Switzerland, 80.000 in Holland, all 
united by the Belgian Civi! Government, which 
had been given an asylum at Le Havre, and it 
focussed with the King and Queen and the 
little army on the Yser. 

Glimpses of some of the noble women 
workers who helped the Red Cross are among 
the best pages of the book. We are told of the 
young Countess Helene Goblet, whose chief 


and now the- 


work was with the British Y. M. C. A. Ma- 
dame Henry Carton de Wiari, wife of the Bel- 
gian Minister of Justice, had just been released 
from a year in a German prison, where she 
had passed the weary months translating Brand 
Whitlock’s “Forty Years of It” into French. 
We are elsewhere told that she always makes 
a strong impression on Americans. She is the 
woman who introduced the Juvenile Court into 
Belgium; she takes the Survey Magazine; and 
is a member of the American Prison Associa- 
tion. One of her two sons became a veteran 
of the World War “while still in his teens.” 
Her four lovely daughters are named Ghis- 
laine, Georgette, Gudule and Guillemette. If 
the reader will take up Brand Whitlock’s fa- 
mous book on Belgium, he will find the bright 
tale of this heroic woman’s battle of wit and 
will-force against the German invaders. 


It does one’s heart good to learn that in 
spite of all the ravages of war “Belgium saved 
more of her children” than did any of the 
other fighting countries. This matter is fully 
described in the fifteenth chapter, “The Chil- 
dren’s Colonies,” each of which, we learn, usu- 
ally contained from eighty to one hundred 
children. All told, the Red Cross spent nearly 
$1,200,000 upon work for the children of Bel- 
gium. Ihe pages which tell the stories of in- 
dividual children are among the most sorrowful 
in the book, but the Red Cross workers helped 
all of them beyond words. These stories fill 
the sixteenth and seventeenth chapters. 


The full story of the work of the Quakers 
over in Belgium has been told by Rufus M. 
Jones, a professor of Harvard College, in a 
book called “A Service of Love in War 
Time.” The American Red Cross gave over 
$821,000 to help their work. They had 600 
Quakers in their unit in the Jura region. Our 
author calls all of them “gloriously illogical,” 
and adds, “It was magnificent, but it was war’ 
—the work these Quakers did in action at the 
front. Macmillan Co., publishers. 


8 8 


“Whom can we send to the zoo to write up 
that bear story?” “Why not send one of the 


cub reporters >” —Baltimore American. 
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On Thursday, September 21, Enos A. Mills, 
author and naturalist, died suddenly at his home 
in Long’s Peak, Colorado. 

Overwork and the results of an injury con- 
tributed largely to his sudden and untimely 
death. 

Several of his books have been reviewed in 
these pages, and personal mention made of Mr. 
Mills’ efforts in behalf of national parks. 

His last book, “Wild Animal Homesteads,” 
is soon to be published by Doubleday, Page & 
Company—the manuscript having been sent to 
his publishers a short time before his death. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF CHINA 


By SUN YAT SEN, President of the Present 
Republic of China. 

This is an epochal book. And if the author 
should become President of all China, as fore- 
cast by the dispatches of a few weeks ago, his 
readers need not be surprised. 

The learned author propeses “that the vast 
resources of China be developed internationally 
for the wood of the world, and the Chinese 
in particular.” So broad and comprehensive is 
his plan, yet so clear and seemingly practical 
in many of the details, that even the casual 
reader will find many points of interest in this 
book. 

From all who are interested in the Orient, 
especially Japanese, Britons and Americans, 
Dr. Yat-Sen’s views and suggestions merit very 
careful consideration. 

Sixteen maps in the text and one at the end 
(folding) are very useful, though the latter is 
rather crowded, especially with red lines, and to 
some might be a bit confusing. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $4.50. 
os: 
SMYRNA, THE CITY BEAUTIFUL 
Smyrna during the World War is the setting 
for the latter part of William McFee’s new 
novel, “Command,” which Doubleday, Page & 
Company has just published. Ismir, the Turks 
called it. The beauty of the water front which 
now lies in ashes is woven into the fabric of 
the story as distinctly as its delights were 
woven into the day dreams of the vivid young 
heroine, Evanthia. This is the picture that the 
first mate of the Kalkis saw, as he looked down 
on the great fair city rising from the sea: 
“The city formed a vast crescent upon the 


flanks of Mount Pagos. On either hand the 


great curves of the water-front sprang outward 
and melted into the confused colours of the 


distant shore. They could see the boats sail- 
ing rapidly across the harbour from Cordelio 
in the afternoon breeze, and beyond, bathing 
the whole panorama in a strong blaze of colour, 
the sun, soon to set in the purple distances 
beyond the blue domes of the islands.” 
CONCERNING CRITICISM 
Reflections Upon the Views of Stevenson and 
ers 


NE of the most suggestive of recent ex- 
periments is that undertaken by Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine. Professor William Lyle 

Phelps of Yale has begun a new department of 

reflections upon contemporary life and litera- 

ture. He calls it “As I Like It.” Everyone 
will enjoy this well loved veteran’s remarks. 


As for ourselves, we have just reread with 
delight the ten critical essays written years ago 
by Robert Louis Stevenson for “The New Quar- 
terly,”” Macmillan’s and the Cornhill. Two were 
on old John Knox, one on Robert Burns, an- 
other on Victor Hugo’s romances. Walt Whit- 
man and Henry David Thoreau were the sub- 
jects of two of the best of these essays, called 
by their author “Familiar Studies,” and to be 
found in his collected works. 


As one reads these essays their humor and 
sanity no less than their remarkable fitness to 
the difficulties of the present hour make a 
lasting impression. Would that this great 
Scotchman were still with us to discuss in the 
spirit of these essays the books that are now 
being published about conditions in Europe and 
America. 

What Stevenson asks of an author is life and 
light, love and truth, courage and the greater 
realities. ‘What he utterly despises in an author 
is puling and wailing sentimentality. He tells 
us in discussing Walt Whitman, that the over- 
refinement of many gentlemen makes them 
“practically unfit for the jostling and ugliness 
of life,” and so “they record their unfitness at 
considerable length.” This literature of woe ts 
for him a “most humiliating and sickly phe- 
nomenon.” Young persons, he declares, “look 
down from a pinnacle of doleful experience on 
all the grown and hearty men and women who 
have dared to say a good word for life.” 

This doctrine is not mere optimism—it sim- 
ply testifies to the livableness of life. In other 
words, Stevenson’s doctrine is that we can cul- 
tivate a plain unfeverish temper; little things 
are big enough, big things are not portentous, 
the world can be cheerfully accepted as it is 
with the constant proviso that whenever and 
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wherever we can make it even better we shall 
do our level best toward that end. 

Stevenson’s humorous way of looking at the 
follies of thousands of patent-medicine people 
who stand on the street corners and out of their 
idleness lecture the toilers about how to steer 
the good ship Earth on her voyage, is being 
shown in one of his fables. It is headed “The 
Four Reformers,” and it tells us that the four 
met under a bramble bush, and all agreed that 
everything was bad—very bad indeed. 

“We must abolish property,” said one. 

“We must abolish marriage,” said the second. 

“We must abolish God,” said the third. 

“T wish we could abolish work,” said the 
fourth. 

As they continued their revolt, they decided 
to abolish the laws, to reduce men to a com- 
mon level, and in conclusion “to abolish man- 
kind.” 

We cannot but wonder what Stevenson would 
say were he still on his Samoan hill-top if, 
opening the September Atlantic, he read what 
Madame Ponafidine, an American woman, says 
of Bolshevist Russia. She takes it as printed 
in Soviet newspapers, and she reports since 
October, 1917, 1,572,718 official executions in 
that much-suffering land. This is more than 
France lost during the World War; the French 
Revolution’s reign of terror only took a toll 
of 17,000. 

To sum up all this: Now, as in Steven- 
son’s day, the critic must ask the author who 
comes with a book: “What gift of hope, 
courage and sanity do you bring to your fel- 
low mortals> Or have you but whined out 
your half-baked sentimentalities> Or, worse 


than all else, are you one of the four reformers 
under a bramble bush >” 


AUTHORS AND WRITERS OF STORIES 
AND POEMS WANTED. 


STORIES, POEMS, ESSAYS, PLAYS 
WANTED 


We teach you how to write: where and when 
to sell. Publication of your work guaranteed 


by new method. WALHAMORE INSTITUTE, 
DEPT. J, Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“This is the stadium.” “Fine. Now, take 
us through the curriculum. They say you 
have a good one here.”—Louisville Courier 
Journal. 


THE RENEWAL OF REILLEY 
By WILLIAM V. WALSH 

HIS is the true story of the renewal of 
Reilley. Now, if Reilley himself had 

been consulted, he would have insisted 
on calling it the “renaissance.” One must not 
zssume from this, necessarily, that Reilley was 
French, for he wasn’t; but he did dearly love 
to use foreign phrases generally, and French 
ones particularly. Why, Reilley never attended 
a social gathering in his life-from Telegraph 
Hill to Tar Flat—that it wasn’t the most 
“recherche” affair of the season, to hear him 
tell it; and, when he mingled with the belles of 
Drew’s dancing school on Fourth street, or 
joined the more select coterie that affected 
Huddy’s Hall on Market street, he would turn 
on a flow of airy persiflage so liberally deco- 
rated with “bon mots” and “jeus d’ esprit” that 
he had all of his feminine hearers hypnotized, 
and his would-be rivals paralyzed. 

His social sway was not limited to the circles 
named, however; for, to use his own boasts, 
he was “persona grata” at Sander’s swell cotil- 
lions down on New Montgomery street, where 
the glide that characterized the waltzing of the 
patrons of Drew and Huddy was “tabu,” as 
Reilley expressed it, the hall-mark of high so- 
ciety as delineated at Sander’s being repre- 
sented in the dances by a sort of hop and skip, 
with a collar and elbow hold. 

Indeed, as evidence of Reilley’s skill as a 
mixer, it may be mentioned that the styles in 
dancing were not the only differences that 
marked the devotees of these “Temples of 
Terpsichore,” as Reilley was fond of designat- 
ing them. For instance, at the cotillions it was 
not considered “‘de riguer,” said Reilley, for 
a gentleman to stow his coat under the seat 
and dance in his shirt-sleeves, when the even- 
ing waxed warm. Again, if one of the gilded 
youth—(Reilley said “‘jeunnesse doree’’)—at 
the Montgomery street academy wished to in- 
dulge in the wickedness of a brandy and soda, 
he would whisper :“Say, Reilley, old chap, I’m 
going out for a bracer, so please take charge 
of Miss Glady’s programme till I get back, that’s 
a dear boy;” and of course Reilley was the 
courteous cavalier that complied. At Fourth 
street, though, what a difference. No whispered 
request there. The approved formula was 
something like this, cried out openly a 
boldly across the hall: “Hey, Reilley; come 
shake me rag, while I gargle me t’roat.” 
Reilley accordingly shook “the rag and a bone 
and a hank of hair.” 

Yet, small wonder at his popularity, for was 
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REMARKABLE INVENTION OF A CURE 
FOR DISEASED ORIENTAL PEARLS 
(Continued from page 35) 
atom of weight of the pearls and is absolutely 
free of any danger of destroying them. It 
restores the original and perfectly natural lustre 
and removes all possibility of the pearls ever 
losing it again. There are an enormous quan- 
tity of very valuable strings of pearls in ex- 
istence. Among them is the historic necklace 
of Elizabeth, Empress of Austria, which ts said 
to be the most valuable of all. The pearls 
of this string are considered to be dead, but 
Senor Barsanti insists that the majority of them 

are only diseased. 

The clever Argentinian will remain in Am- 
erica a few weeks longer and give demonstra- 
tions free of charge to anybody who wishes to 
be convinced. Then, after having visited the 
most important cities of the United States, he 
intends touring England, France and Germany 
with a view of demonstrating the perfection of 
his invention to the entire scientific world. 
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THE RENEWAL OF REILLEY 


not Reilley the premier floor-walker of the 
swellest dry goods establishment on Kearny 
street, and it was considered that there was 
not a store in all San Francisco, from Curtin’s 
to Taaffe’s, that would not be proud of his 
services, 

Sull, Reilley was not altogether happy. 
Mortal man is never wholly satisfied. Great 
lawyers and doctors would like to be known 
as poets; successful pork merchants would joy 
to be regarded as art connoisseurs; and so, too, 
Reilley had his longings; he wanted to be a 
cotillion leader—a social arbiter—and wind up 
naturally by marrying the millionaire’s only 
daughter. 

Alas, those were the dreams of his youth, 
dreamed in the halcyon days of the *70’s, and 
as he awoke one gloomy morning in January 
1914, and sat on the side of a narrow-gauge 
cot in the little hall bed room of a Tehama 
street flat, he glanced into the mirror on the 
opposite wall. There the all too-truthful glass 
threw back at him the reflection of a sickly- 
looking and time-worn old visage. 

The once flashing eyes were dull and—yes— 
there were—deep pouches beneath them. 

Haltingly these thoughts, and the acknowl- 
edgment of his rapidly diminishing health came 
to him. 

Fear seized him, as he closely studied his 
reflection in the glass. He had rather prided 
himself on his clear skin, always slightly suf- 
fused with the color that came from his fine 
vigor and activity. Now—he buried his head 
in his arms. The clear skin was mottled; his 
appetite gone and his whole being seemed en- 
gulfed in a lassitude more deadly than the 
quick-sands, in which he had seen many a man 
and his mount, struggle for life and liberty. 

It was indisputable—disease was upon him 
and was striking relentlessly. 

The revelation staggered him. Was that 
tired and withered old face indeed his own? 
Was this, then, to be the end of his dreams? 
In his brain had teemed the joyous thoughts of 
youth. In his heart had throbbed the glorious 
lust of life. Through every vein had pulsed 
the hope of success, and love, and happiness 
yet to come. And now, instead, had come, the 
hideous awakening; the call, as it were, to 
prepare for the final leave-taking from the 
carnal joys of life. Yet, he should have been 
prepared. Slowly but steadily the waist line 
had distended into what even Reilley could 
find no milder term for than, “embonpoint,” 
while his carelessly speaking friends were free 
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in designating it “a paunch.” With the loss 
of his waist line had come a dropping forward 
of his shoulders, a sagging downward of his 
whole body, the old-time active movements 
giving way to a lagging walk as though Mother 
Earth were already calling him to her bosom. 
That his growing old had been noted by other 
eyes, was amply evidenced. He had long since 
been deposed from his proud estate as floor- 
walker, to give place to a younger man. Then 
he had gradually dropped in the scale of com- 
mercial importance until, at the great earth- 
quake and fire, he was merely a handy man 
around an insignificant store in a little side 
street. 


Since the fire things had gone from bad to 
worse, jobs getting further apart and of shorter 
duration, while the wages seemed to get lighter 
in an inverse ratio as the labor expected of him 
grew heavier. The outlook was a black one. 
He saw his finish. His race of life was prac- 
tically run, and he was distanced. 

Locking down the vista of the years that had 
fled he recalled many men who, without one- 
half of his ability, without a tithe of his op- 
portunities were regarded by him with contempt 
as competitors; the “hoi polloi,” he was wont 
to call them. Yet now, he realized, many of 
these had passed him in the race, winning place 
and fortune; leaving him in the ruck among the 
unhonored “also ran.” 

Black despair clutched his heart. while the 
squalid little room seemed veritably peopled 
with blue devils leering at him from every 
possible angle. Suddenly his thoughts were 
interrupted by the sound of a quick step in the 
hall outside, followed immediately by a loud 
and insistent thumping on his door. 

““Who’s there >”’ called Reilley. 

"Tis me, Clancy.” 

“Entre vous.” was Reilley’s hearty response, 
and instantly the door was pushed open and in 
strode a handsome young man of apparently 
twenty-eight or thirty. Though slight of form, 
every move bespoke strength as well as grace, 
while his smooth and ruddy cheeks and bnil- 
liant eyes proclaimed him the possessor of per- 
fect health. 

“Excuse me, sir,” and there was an un- 
mistakable iciness in Reilley’s tone, “thought 
it was my old friend, Jim Clancy.” 

“Why, I am Jim Clancy,” laughed the 
stranger. 

“Again excuse me,” said the puzzled Reilley; 
“but Jim Clancy and I were chums for thirty 
years, yet I never knew that he was married, 
much less that he had a strapping son like you. 
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You’re his son, though, all right, for you're 
the dead spit of your father, as he looked 
twenty-five years ago, and you've got the tone 
of his voice to the echo.” 


“Ah, ring off, Reilley; ring off. It’s small 
blame to you though, for not knowing me. In 
fact | wouldn’t know myself if it was not for 
the name in my hat-band; for six months ago 
| was just as frowsy and fat looking an old 
slob as yourself,” and the visitor ended with 
a cheery laugh that was convincing. 

“How did you do it, man?” cried Reilley 
with no attempt to hide his agitated excitement. 

“Well, ’tisn’t a long story,” replied Clancy, 
seating himself comfortably on the corner of 
the washstand. “Six months ago I found my- 
self suffering so badly that, if our old friend 


Jimmy McGinn, the undertaker, was still alive, 


I'd feel that I was wasting his time by any 
further postponement of my obsequies. An- 
other thing, the Archbishop had closed Calvary 
Cemetery, and I’d always sworn that if I 
couldn’t be buried in Calvary, I wouldn’t be 
buried anywhere. So, as the next best thing, 
I went to a doctor. In his office I was stripped 
to the buff, and after he had thumped me 
around till his arm was lame, he told me that 
he could save about half of my stomach by 
cutting it out and preserving it in alcohol; but 
that the other half would have to take its 
chances by being looped up with a Murphy 
button, and working only every other shift. To 
cheer me up however, he added that my 
stomach was much better than my kidneys. In 
fact, he said that one of them was responsible 
for that condition, and that the other one was 
over-sweetening my _ system with diabetes 
mellitus; while at the same time both of them 
were carrying on a very serious flirtation with 
Bright’s disease. 


“After a diagnosis like that I began to partly 
understand why I always felt as if a loaded 
truck had just run over me, and | might have 
given my case to the doctor right then and 
there, and placed myself in his debt forever, 
but my cousin Tim, who had just come down 
from Benicia, said: “Don’t stay here to die. 
Come home with me. Benicia is the place.” 


“So I went home with Tim, and ‘twas a 
lucky day I did, for there I met a man from 
Vallejo who told me about a medicine that was 
robbing the doctors and driving the under- 
takers to the poor house. So I bought a supply 
of it and started in. For the first month I did 
not notice any change, but toward the end of 
the second month I suddenly remembered that 
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I had not felt the aches for some time; and, 
almost simultaneously with this, I realized that 
I was eating everything that came my way, 
from soup to nuts and had completely forgotten 
all about that old fellow called “stomach.” 


“The next discovery I made was that the 
waist band of my trousers fitted me with the 
easy grace of a mother hubbard, while my coat 
and vest were falling around me like a Roman 
toga. Following shortly after this, I seemed 
to be surcharged with an energy greater than 
I ever knew before, and ‘in the arrogance of 
strength,’ to use one of your old pet figures of 
speech, I used to go over to the plow factory 
at noon time and wrestle with the blacksmith, 
and toss the anvil for a medicine ball.” 


“But what did it, man? What did it? The 


medicine, I mean,” cried Reilley in excitement. 


“Why here’s the name of it on the label.” 
“Can I get 
“Faith you can. Barring your credit is bad 
at the druggist, he’ll get it for you.” 
“Will I have to go to Benicia >” 
“You'll not.” 


The World’s Fair of 1915 drew to San Fran- 
cisco from all quarters of the globe the count- 
less thousands of visitors intent on viewing the 
incomparable exposition and _ incidentally to 
reveal in the wondrous beauties of California. 
To bask in its health-giving sunshine; to enjoy 
the scent and beauty of its myriads of flowers; 
to partake of its luscious fiuits, and to marvel 
at the prodigality of Nature in her endowment 
of this magnificent empire on the shores of the 
great Pacific. 

In that vast assembly of the human race 
each and every nation of the wide world had 
contributed its quota. There were congregated 
the best the world had to offer. Its painters, 
its poets, its philosophers and its sculptors. Its 
men of genius and its men of affairs. There, 
too, were the most beautesus and accomplished 
of womankind; many of them, indeed, were 
the rivals of California’s far-famed native 
daughters. Gathered as was that great throng 
from the very ends of the earth, it contained 
two souls, strangers to each other, that Fate 
had destined for unity; drawing them together 
by some unseen yet all-powerful magnet. The 
girl, a veritable Hebe, was truly gifted with all 
the graces the gods had to offer. The daughter 
of one of New York’s wealthiest and most 
noted of merchant princes, she was also a 
multi-millionaire in her own right. Notable as 
was her personality, however, even greater in- 
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terest centered in the hero. Endowed with a 
youthful manliness and a brilliancy of con- 
yersation that made him the most popular of 
favorites with the younger social set, his 
shrewdness and wisdom in worldly and business 
matters won for him the friendship and con- 
fidence of the leaders in great enterprises. In 
short, he seemed to possess the physique and 
spirit of youth coupled with the mentality and 
clarity of thought that comes only with the 
years. It has been wittily and truthfully said 
of the role of “Juliet,” that “No woman old 
enough to act the part, is young enough to 
look it,” yet "twas this rare coupling of youth 
and wisdom that marked our hero. 


Among those leaders of men who most sought 
the youth’s company and marveled at his 
acumen, was the father of our heroine; and it 
was at one of their meetings that the young 
man first suggested and then outlined a prac- 


tical working plan for the merging of all of the 
great dry goods stores of New York City into 


one mammoth syndicate. The plan suggested 


was startling in its magnitude, but was so 
clearly shown to be feasible, that the merchant 
immediately called into consultation a number 
of his fellow financiers, and, before the con- 
clusion of the conference, a syndicate was 
formed and the young man signed for a ten 
years’ contract at $100,000 a year, to put the 
plan into operation and direct the management 
thereof. 


Momentous as were those arrangements to 
our hero they did not wholly absorb his time 
or thought, to the exclusion of the wiles of 
Cupid. Indeed, here was the most marked 
exception to the rule, their true love running 
with a smoothness that, in all human probabil- 
ity, was never before equaled. 


Solemn and stately, yet sweetly beautiful, 
was the grand wedding ceremony at St. Mary’s 
while the vast throng that filled the great 
Cathedral from vestibule to altar rail was rep- 
resentative of the social and financial centers 
not alone of California and the East, but also 
of Europe. The society reporters of the daily 
and weekly papers seemed to rival each other 
in elaborateness of detail, but all voiced the 
common opinion that the wedding of the dash- 
ing Sarsfield Reilley and his beauteous bride 
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INK—-a beautiful, permanent enduring blue, in 
powder form per pint package delivered, 25c in 
coin; six pint packages $1.00. <A splendid ink 
for fountain pen use. GUARANTEED sagatisfac- 
tory or MONEY REFUNDED. Just enclose 25c 
in coin with your name and address and ink 
will go forward by return mail. AGENTS 
VUANTED. Address: LAUGHLIN MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, 85 Campau Bldg., 431 Gris- 
wold St., Detroit, Mich. 
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was the most notable ever celebrated in San 
Francisco. 


Personal.—Mr. James P. Clancy, one of the 
leaders among the younger generation of San 
Francisco business men, will leave shortly for 
New York City, where he has accepted a 
responsible and lucrative position with a mam- 
moth commercial enterprise now forming.— 
Morning paper. 


In the greatness and glory of his overflowing 
cup of joy, Reilley has not forgotten Clancy. 


Beneath the sofled. discolored. faded or aged complexion. is 
one fair look Mercolized Wax er gently 
absorbs the devitalized surface «kin revealing the young, 
fresh, beautifulkin underneath. Used by refined women w 

Ma, complexions of true Car ess. Have you tried ot, 


ounce package, with dire 
ercolized Wax tions f for use. sold by all 


VIGIL A LA MODE 


(Continued from page 20) 

“Before that chap comes can you promise 
me one more dance?” whispered young Reed. 

“IT am engaged for all but the last. I can 
give you that one if you are going to stay 
until the end.” 

How Miss Kingsley contrived to pacify the 
rightful claimant, and how partner succeeded 
partner until the end of the evening, need not 
be told. It is certain that she enjoyed no 
dance as she did the last one with Alfred. 

As he relinquished her to her brother's care. 
“Happy” heaved a sign of exaggerated but 
true regret. 

Then Grace extended an impulsive little hand 
and said demurely, “Mr. Robber, if you can 
concuer your fancy for entering people's 
windows enouzh to call in a more conventional 
manner, I shall be pleased to see you.”’ 

“Thank you,” murmured her late partner, 
pressing the soft warm hand with quite un- 
necessary ardor. 

The acquaintance so oddly begun was 
prosecuted with warmth and vigor, and 
Christmas saw Alfred Reed and Grace Kingsley 
become pi rtners in the science of housekeeping 
—rather than housebreaking. 
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ALASKA’S GREAT FUTURE 
(Continued from page 17) 


Alaska is a young man’s country. If Gov- 
ernor Bone can make good on this assignment 
as he has on the assignments he has covered 
in the past, he will be a public benefactor to 
Alaska and to the country at large. 

Washington, D. C.—Business in Alaska js 
looking up, according to Associate Forester E. 
A. Sherman, who has returned to Washington 
from a two-months’ trip in the Territory. Ex- 
ports of fish, for the past 10 or 12 years the 
great source of cash returns, will be surprising- 
ly heavy, while a mining revival is in evidence 
and exports of high grade lumber, cut from the 
Tongass National Forest, show a_ promising 
beginning. 

“By January |,” continued Mr. Sherman, 
“the Government railroad will be inshape to 
run cars direct from the wharves at Seward 
into Fairbanks, a distance of 467 miles—nearly 
equa! to that from Washington to Boston. The 
completion of this road will greatly benefit the 
mining industry in the interior of Alaska.” 

This year more men are employed in the 
mines around Fairbanks than for a number of 
years, due partly to cheap fuel. Coal is as 
low as $9 a ton, and the completion of the 
bridge across the Tanana will bring it down 
as low as $4.50 per ton. 

“The output of canned salmon from Alaska 
this year will be about the average of the past 
10 or 12 years— something over 4,000,000 
cases. It looked last year as though the salmon 
industry was facing early destruction, but, 
greatly to the surprise of those familiar with 
the industry, the run this year was in some 
cases greater than ever before. The salmon 
industry in Alaska is the source of a steady 
and considerable demand for timber from the 
National Forests for box-boards, piling and 
timbers and supports a number of _ local 
sawmills. 

“There is now greater activity in the herring 
fisheries. Last year Alaska shipped about 
170,000 barrels of mild-cured herring, which 
was more than in any previous year, this in- 
dustry being relatively new. A shipment of 
about 300.000 barrels is expected this year.” 

Mr. Sherman stated that as he came through 
Ketchikan he saw a five-masted schooner be- 
ing loaded with lumber from the local sawmill 
and billed for Australia. The cargo consisted 


of 1,800.000 feet B. M. of spruce and is part 
of a 5,000,000 foot order. 


During the summer the sawmill at Wrangell 


billed out 45,000 feet of clear spruce which 
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was shipped to the London market and the 
same mill also made a shipment of 450,000 
feet of spruce intended for the eastern market. 
At the time of visiting Wrangell, Mr. Sherman 
saw a carload of shop lumber watiing at the 
dock which was intended for shipment to the 
Chicago market. 

The above Government report just released 
from Washington, D. C., is an interesting verifi- 
cation of what Mr. Lockley points out in his 
“boost” for Alaska’s future. 


THE BED-TIME TREE 
(Continued from page 13) 

bery. One day, however, while she was on 
guard I slipped down the hill to inspect this 
tree more intimately than I had hitherto done. 
I knew that it belonged to Tender Heart, for 
it was very near to the lawn where she made 
us welcome, by scattering grain for us, and not 
far from the water-lily basin where we always 
found fresh water to drink and bathe in; for 
this reason I did not feel afraid to venture 
across the public highway and over the curb 
that bordered it, until | came beneath the shade 
of the black acacia tree When I looked up into 
the ample protection that the inside, close to 
the big, smooth, round trunk, offered, I decided 
then and there that I had found the place of 
refuge I had been wishing for. I went out into 
the road, looking carefully up and down it, as 
a matter of course, then taking a few short, 
quick steps, made a little run for it, and stick- 
ing my feet out in front of me,’so as to land as 
speedily as possible, flew with great gusto into 
the very midst of the thick foliage that formed 
such an effectual screen all around the inside 
of the tree. I was so delighted with my sur- 
rcundings that | immediately named my retreat; 
for, as it seemed to me, the beautiful bit of 
Nature must have been intended for defense- 
less beings to go to at bed-time. 

I hurried up the hill then. and chattered away 
in my great satisfaction, for some little time, 
before I realized, from my mother’s disgusted 
expression, that she did not sympathize with my 
enthusiasm at all; then she began to scoff at 
the proposition I was so anxious to have her 
accept: 

“Why.” she said, “that tree is right on the 
road! Look out! Something awful would be 
sure to happen to us! I weuldn’t rest a bit!” 

“We often go under it,” I argued, gauging 
my words carefully. “Nothing has ever hurt 


us where Tender Heart lives.” 
“But we don’t go there at night!”” my mother 
snapped out, clicking her words off as if they 


were live wires. “Look out!” 

“IT am afraid,” I answered patiently, “that 
the big white creature we all fear may come 
up the hill in the darkness sometime, when we 
can't see him. I believe we could be safe in 
the bed-time tree.” 


“Well, I don’t!” she screamed. “Look out! 
You're too young to understand! Look out!” 

I could see that she was about to go into 
violent hysterics then, so I said no more at 
that time. But when it was nearing sunset, | 
quietly told her that I intended to try the new 
sleeping quarters that night. She was dread- 
fully wrought up over it, and, in trying to per- 
suade me to change my mind, followed me 
down the hill with the rest of the family trail- 
ing along after her. It was not our habit to 
hunt for food at dusk, and as my brothers and 
sisters were all able to take care of themselves, 
we did not watch them quite as closely as we 
had formerly been obliged to do; but we were 
all very near together when we reached the 
edge of the public highway dividing us from 
the haven I longed for. 

Suddenly, almost upon us, looking more 
formidable than ever in the dim light, the 
great white shape, that we had every reason 
to fear, appeared behind us, making long, 
graceful leaps as he came on: his wide mouth 
displaying rows of cruel, crunching teeth, his 
red tongue hanging out, while, as he caught 
sight of us, he gave utterance to resounding 
and most terrifying barks. 

Urged to instant action, as if with one ac- 
cord. we all went up into the friendly air, with 
a wild whirring of our several pairs of agile 
wings, I in advance of the others. They were 
used to following me, so that when I repeated 
the initial flight I had made earlier in that same 
day, | was accompanied by my entire family. 

We all landed in safety, my mother at once 
beginning happily to fuss as to the disposition 
of each one of us in our place of refuge; while 
our defeated enemy gave vent to his futile rage 
by clawing at the lowest branches and staring 
up into the bed-time tree. 

Since then there has been very little dis- 
cussion among us as to what to do at nightfall; 
but when the sun sinks toward the west and is 
very near the surface of the sea, we gradually 
begin to leave unadorned Nature behind us, 
and approach the evidences of human handi- 
work. Last evening we heard Tender Heart 
saying: . 

“How wonderful it is that those dear little 
things are resting safely in a tree that my hands 
planted!” 
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PUBLICATIONS, BOOKS, MISCELLANEOUS. 

6 DIFFERENT BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
covering Accounting, Advertising, Administra- 
tion, Merchandising Salesmanship and Taxation 
all prepaid only 25c. Value $1.50. Instructive, 


ECZEMA 


IS ONLY SKIN DEEP 


sand can be instantly relieved and quickly 
healed by the use of CRANOLENE, the suc- 
cessful cranberry cream treatment for stub- 


born skin troubles. At drug stores, 35c and 
$1.00, or write for Free Test Treatment to 


Cranolene Company, Dept. 7 Girard, Kansas 


educational, practical. Walhamore Co., La- 


fayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


ALLENS FOOT-EASE 


The Powder for the Feet 


This Antiseptic, Healing powder takes the 
friction from the shoe, freshens the feet and 
gives new vigor. 

Makes tight or new shoes feel easy. 

At night, when your feet are tired, sore and 

swollen from walking or dancing, sprinkle 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE in the foot-bath 
and enjoy the bliss of feet without an ache. 

Over 1,500,000 pounds of Powder for the Feet 
were used by our Army and Navy during the war. 

In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE. 
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Rests the Feet 


So Easy to Use 
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The VOS@ Grand | 


. needs no introduction to those 
™ who understand real piano 
values. Its reputation is world- ; 

wide, and is based upon genera- 
tions of scientific piano con- 


Sacramento Northern 
Railroad 


QUICKEST DESPATCH TO 


ite low FREIGHT and P ASSENGERS 
price before buying a piano. 2 
TO AND FROM 


We Challenge Comparisons 


| Write for our beautifully tllustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan. 


 vos—E & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
+ 189 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sacramento, Woodland, Marysville, Yuba 
City, Colusa, Chico, Oroville and 
all Northern California Points 


IDEAL INDUSTRIAL SITES | 


Edeson Radio Phones 
Adustable Diaphragm Clearance 


We guarantee satisfaction, of your money 
refunded. The adjustment feature places owr 
phones on a par with the world’s greatest makes 
Our sales plan cluminates dealer's prohts and 
losses from bad accounts, hence the low price. 
Better phones cannot be made. Immediate 
delwenes. Double 3000 Ohm sets, $3.98; 1500 
Ohm single set, $2.50. Cuircular free. 


Edeson Phone Co. 6 Beach St.Dept 


MARRY FOR HAPPINESS AND 
PROSPERITY 


Many congenial wealthy people desire early 
marriage. My system most successful; brings 
positive results. Reliable; strictly confidential. 
Descriptions free. Mrs. E. Budd, Box 753, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


RELIABLE tire concern wants capable man for 
County Representative and Sales Manager. 
$50.00 capital necessary. Chicago Rubber 
Works, 2848 Broadway, Chicago, Ill. 
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Publishers of the Overland Monthh 
ESTABLISHED 


‘ie 
Overland Publishing Co. 


one of the oldest and best equipped plants on the Pacific 
Coast, specializes in quality printing—that kind of printing 
which is attractive and produces results. 

Three and Four Color Process printing is one of the leading 
features of our plant, and in this department we have 
specially trained artists who are known for their skill and 
workmanship. 

We maintain an Efficiency Department, which is under the 
direction of trained write-up and lay-out men. This de- 
partment is valuable to all buyers of printing seeking 
expert counsel, 


We are specially equipped for Broadside, Folder, Catalog, 
Trade Paper and general office supply work. 


Phone: KEARNY 720-721 


OVERLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Not Members of the Printers’ Board of Trade 
257-259 Minna Street 
San Francisco 
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